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INTRODUCTION. 



. It has been deemed wise that steps should be taken to 
preserve in convenient form what was said and done at 
the first celebration of **01d Home Day" by the town of 
Goffstown. 

It is a private enterprise, perhaps a patriotic one, cer- 
tainly one the people interested in these profitable services 
will truly appreciate, for such a record should be preserved, 
not alone for our present convenience but for the informa- 
tion of those who come after us and who, we trust, will 
have the same veneration and respect for the days of ** Auld 
Lang Syne" that we ourselves so fully entertain. 

The observance of **01d Home Day" in Goffstown was 
considered by some of the citizens of the town in the early 
inception of the movement inaugurated by Governor Eol- 
lins in 1899, but no tangible results followed until in March, 
1904, when an article, drafted by W. H. Stinson and pre- 
sented by him to the selectmen, was inserted in the town 
meeting warrant, which read as foUows : 

**To see what action the town will take relative to the ob- 
servance of **01d Home Day" and how much money will 
be raised to carry out the details of the same"; when the 
movement took definite shape. The town voted to ob- 
serve the day and appropriated $100 towards the expenses 
incident to such a celebration. 

Pursuant to the action taken by the town, at the call of 
the selectmen, a public meeting of all interested citizens 
was held at the selectmen's room on the evening of May 
25 to take the necessary steps in carrying into effect these 
provisions. The meeting effected a temporary organiza- 
tion with W. H. Colby as chairman and W. P. Hadley 
clerk, both members of the board of selectmen. It was 
voted to form an **01d Home Week Association," with 



full powers to attend to all the necessary aflEairs incident 
to a fitting observance of an **01d Home Day" occasion. 
The following permanent officers were elected : 
George P. Hadley, President, 
Dr. Charles F. George, First Vice-President, 
Edwin Flanders, Second Vice-President, 
William H. Stinson, Secretary, 
Ernest Johnson, Treasurer, 
with an executive board, consisting of Frank A. Parker, 
George L. Eaton, John G. Dodge. 

A code of by-laws was presented and adopted at a fol- 
lowing meeting, when it was also determined that for good 
and substantial reasons Thursday, September 1, should be 
the date of the celebration. 

Committees were appointed to assist the secretary in pre- 
paring as' full a list as possible of all natives of the town 
now living elsewhere and aU former residents, to whom an 
invitation should be sent. The invitation read as follows : 
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Town House, 



INVITATION. 



GoFFSTOWN, N. H., July, 1904. 

Dear Friend: — In behalf of the town of Goffstown, 
through its * * Old Home Week Association, ' ' we cordially in- 
vite her absent sons and daughters, whether by birth or 
adoption, to come back once more and mingle in the fes- 
tivities incident to **01d Home Day" on Thursday, Sep- 
tember 1, 1904. 

Exercises befitting the occasion will be observed, while 
on Sunday forenoon services on the **01d Home" theme 
will be conducted in the churches. 

Let all return to this reunion and review the scenes and 
incidents of earlier years, so pleasant and truly profitable 
to recall. 

Kindly advise us at your early convenience as to your 
good pleasure. 

Very truly yours, 

George P. Hadley, President. 
Wm. H. Stinson, Secretary. 




"Be wise and come." 

The invitation was mailed to 1,102 addresses. An en- 
graved cut of the Uncanoonuc Mountains, surrounded by 
familiar scenes, was executed and used generally on print- 
ed matter, also on letter-heads, which, with an appropriate- 
ly engraved envelope comer, entering into almost universal 
use, gave wide advertising to the event, while a very neat 
and popular badge pin was very generally worn. 



CIRCULAR LETTER. 



A circular letter of information was scattered through- 
out the town, which read as follows : 

GOFFSTOWN OLD HOME WEEK ASSOCIATION. 

August, 1904. 

''Old Home Day'' will be celebrated by the citizens of 
Goffstown at the West ViUage on Thursday, September 1, 
1904, to which the absent sons and daughters and former 
residents have been invited. 

It is expected that each religious society will arrange ser- 
vices peculiar to **01d Home Day'' sentiment for the Sun- 
day previous, August 28, at their respective churches, where, 
it is hoped, the settled minister will be assisted in the ser- 
vice by former pastors. 

The exercises *'01d Home Day," September 1, will be 
appropriate and informal so far as possible. 

In the morning the beUs and steam whistles will welcome 
in the day. At 9.30 o'clock a concert by the Goffstown 
Band on the Congregational Chapel lawn. Outdoor sports 
of various kinds will be presented. 11.00: Exercises in 
Opera House; singing, ''Hurrah for Old New Hampshire"; 
Scripture reading and prayer; welcome and historical ad- 
dress by the president, George P. Hadley, followed by short 
addresses by visitors and guests. From 12.00 to 2.00 din- 
ner will be served at the Town Hall, also at the various 
Order halls in the village, and, to save confusion, admis- 
sion will be by ticket only. At 2.00 t'he speaking exer- 
cises will be resumed in the Opera House, with an original 
poem by Moses Gage Shirley and "Chronicles" by Mrs. 
Isaac J. Paige. 

Among the speakers will be Hon. D. A. Taggart, Hon. 



David Cross, Manchester ; Eev. S. L. Gerould, Hollis ; James 
E. Odlin, Esq., Lynn ; Hon. W. H. McDoel, James N. Steele, 
Cliicago ; Prof. W. C. Poland, Providence ; ex-Mayor Dickin- 
son, Cambridge ; Eev. Charles L. Paige, Boston ; Dr. George 
C. Blaisdell, Contoocook; Dr. David W. Parker, Manches- 
ter; Prof. Frank C. Moore, Lancaster; Col. W. H. D. Coch- 
rane, Nashua, and many others are expected. 

The exercises will conclude with an open air concert. 

This being peculiarly a town celebration, all citizens 
should make it their special privilege to attend. Let this 
be a notable occasion in the history of the worthy town. 

George P. Hadley, President. 
Wm. H. Stinson, Secretary. 




*Be wise and come." 



COMMITTEES. 



The churches and societies at the village all united in 
giving free use of their halls and dining outfit and fumish- 
ing-s for serving of the dinner. The clergymen heartily 
co-operated in preliminary observance of **01d Home Day" 
by holding appropriate services at all the churches on the 
Sunday previous, that drew large congregations. 

The executive board were given full authority in ar- 
ranging a program for the hall exercises and other matters 
of incidental importance. The Uncanoonuc Male Quar- 
tette of GoflEstown and the Schumann Quartette of Man- 
chester were engaged to furnish the vocal music and gener- 
ously donated their services. 

The general committees appointed were : 

EFCEPTION. 

Col. and Mrs. E. C. Shirley, Mr. and Mrs. David Paige, 
Mr. and Mrs. Kendrick Kendall, Mrs. Maria Junkins, 
Mr. and Mrs. Rodney Johnson, Mrs. Lydia Grant, 
Mrs. Fannie S. Carr, Mr. and Mrs. George W. Colby, 

Miss Mary Hadley» Mr. and Mrs. Francis H. Phil- 

Mr. and Mrs. Ziba A. Hoit, lips, 

Mrs. John M. Parker, Mrs. Andrew J. Hazen, 

Mrs. Elizabeth Greer, Mr. George M. Eaton, 

Mr. and Mrs. Irad Poor, Mr. and Mrs. James H. Connor, 

Mr. Daniel Butler, Mr. and Mrs. Oren T. Clough, 

Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Austin, Mr. and Mrs. Harrison Hart, 
Mr. and Mrs. Isaac J. Paige. 



Mr. Shirley M. Johnson, Mrs. Elmer Duke, 

Mr. H. K. Libbey, Mrs. Willis T. Ryder, 

Mr. George Pat tee, Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Johnson, 

Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin F. Greer, Dr. and Mrs. C. F. George, 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur H. Parker, Mrs. Ira L. Bell, 

Mr. Silvanus B. Gilchrist, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. S. Whipple. 



DECOBATIONS. 

Mr. Robprt M. Gordon, Mr. Otis F. Sumner, 

Mr. Charles S. Parker, Mr. W. W. Porritt, 

Mr. Fred L. Stafk. 

TRADES PROCESSION. 

Mr. Frank W. Kendall, Mr. A. P. Seeton, 

Mr. H. K. Libbey, Mr. Henry H. Stark, 

Mr. Frank A. Whipple. 

SPORTS. 

Baseball. 
Mr. Frank E. Moore, Mr. Will A. Paige, 

Mr. B. Byron Bartlett, Mr. Fred Spauldlng, 

Mr. Bert Tirrell. 

Tennis Tournament. 
Mr. Arthur H. Gregg, Miss Myrtie D. Barnard, 

Mr. Ralph Hoitt, Miss Helen B. Carr. 

Trap Shooting. 
Mr. George F. Bartlett, Mr. Charles H. Sumner, 

Mr. Natt Perley. 



Solicitors for food in the respective districts were named, 
while subscriptions to meet the expenses were generously 
made by the citizens. 

Moses Gage Shirley was invited to prepare a poem and 
to Mrs. Isaac J. Paige an invitation to write the ** Chron- 
icles'' was extended, and both accepted. 

The response made in food and cash contributions was 
generous and liberal, so characteristic of our people. Our 
Manchester friends, Henry W. Parker gave 50 pounds 
of coffee and other furnishings, while the Charles A. Hoitt 
Company freely loaned crockery and chairs, also highly 
appreciated. 

**01d Home Day" dawned clear and charming and the 
people were early astir to the music of steam whistles and 
public bells. 

Decorations, extensive and attractive in design and in 
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marked profusion, adorned the public and private buildings 
and many residences, while flags floated from numerous 
staffs and poles. The town hall had been tastily adorned 
by the town, while the lower hall, where dinner to the 
special guests was served, had been transformed into a 
bower of beauty with flags, bunting, streamers and flowers. 
Never had Goffstown witnessed a more festive scene. The 
martial music of the Goffstown Cornet. Band, the fast 
arriving crowds of people by electric car and private team, 
the cordial hand clasp with words of hearty greeting as 
friends long parted met once more, made an impressive 
picture, not soon to be forgotten. The formal exercises of 
the day are given farther along in full in their appropriate 
place. The dinner was replete in all details and served in 
the various halls, under well-regulated plans, at which some 
1,300 sat down. 

Late in the afternoon the gathering clouds gave warning 
of rain and a mist began to fall, but, fortunately, the exer- 
cises in the hall and the field sports were over, and the 
closing concert by the band was given in the Congregational 
chapel, while, with good-byes said and fervent wishes 
spoken for health and happiness to parting friend and 
guest, this hallowed day came to a truly fitting close. 



THE PROGRAM. 



"OLD HOME DAY" PROGRAM. 

Thursday, Sept. 1, 1904. 

goffstown, n. h. 

Obdeb of Exercises. 

7 a. m. Ringing of Church and School Bells and blowing of 

Steam Whistles. 
7.30 a. m. Practice Exhibition by the Taggart Fire Company. 

8 to 10.30 a. m. Tennis Tournament at Uncanoonuc Court. 
9.30 a. m. Open Air Concert by Goffstown Cornet Band on the 

Congregational Chapel Lawn. 

11.00 a. m. Public exercises in Opera House. Introductory 
Remarks by the President, Geobge P. Hadley. 
' Scripture Reading, Rev. C. T. Reekie. Invoca- 
tion, Rev. H. R. McCaetney. Solo and Chorus, 
"Hurrah for Old New Hampshire." Welcome and 
Historical Address by the President. Song, 
"Some Day I'll Wander back to the Old Home." 
Brief addresses from visiting guests and song, 
"Only a Dream of Home." 

12.00 m. Noon Salute by Steam Whistles and Public Bells. The 
Dinner — admission by ticket only. Invited 
guests, returned sons and daughters of the town 
and former residents will be entertained at the 
first table while, later, all others connected with 
the town will be accommodated so far as possible. 

2.00 p. m. The speaking exercises and program will be resumed 
in the Opera House, opening with the song, "My 
Old New Hampshire Home." Among the other 
features will be a Poem by Moses Gage Shirley, 
Chronicles by Mbs. Isaac J. Paige, and musical 
numbers interspersed with the short addresses. 
The whole concluding with singing "Auld Lang 
Syne" by quartette and audience, and Benediction 
by Rev. J. H. Tbow. 

2.00 p. m. The Gun Club will hold a Shooting Contest on their 
Range. Manchester, Henniker and other places 
will be represented. 

3.00 p. m. A game of Baseball will be played on the Muster 
Grounds between the Amoskeag and Goffstown 
Clubs. 

5.00 p. m. The celebration will be brought to a fitting close by 
a Band Concert. 
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NOTES. 

The singing of the morning will be by the Uncanoonuc Quar- 
tette of Goffstown; that of the afternoon by the Schumann Quar- 
tette of Manchester, Mrs. Ned T. Wallace, accompanist. 

Central Hall, opposite Parker Bros.' store, is reserved as a 
place for visitors to deposit their wraps for convenience and 
safety. 

The dinner tickets must be secured in advance of the dinner 
hour and will be issued only as indicated and on personal ap- 
plication to secretary and committee. 

The vacant store near Sumner's block will be available for all 
who desire to observe a basket picnic plan. 

A register book will be found at entrance to towii hall and all 
should register, so far as possible. 

All elderly people will find convenient headquarters at the Con- 
gregational Church. 

The band will play selections during the dinner period. 




''You were wise to come.'* 
GOFFSTOWN OLD HOME WEEK ASSOCIATION. 

OFFICERS. 

Geoboe p. Hadley, President 

Db. Chables F. Geoboe, Edwin Flandebs, Vice-Presidents, 

Wm. H. Stinson, Secretary. Ebnest Johnson, Treasurer. 

Executive Committee: 
Frank A. Pabkeb, Geoboe L. Eaton, John G. Dodoe. 

CHAIBMAN OF COMMITTEES. 

Reception — Col. E. C. Shirley. Aide — Geobge W. Colby. 

Dinner — Geoboe Pattee. 

Decorations — Robebt M. Gobdon. 
Tennis — Abthub H. Gbegg. 

Baseball. — ^Fbank E. Moobe. 

Oun Club Shoot — Chables H. Sumneb. 
Bon Fire. — ^Wm. H. Colby. 

Entertainment — Fbank Kendall. 
Marshal — F. B. Mills. 



THE EXERCISES. 



QpERA House, 11 'Clock A. M. 

President George P. Hadley in the chair. 

President. — The audience will please come to order. 
Ladies and gentlemen, it gives me great pleasure to see so 
many assembled on this beautiful, pleasant day, when all 
nature seems in keeping with such an event, and it gives 
me double pleasure to see so many residents, old friends, 
old acquaintances back here on this ''Old Home Day." And 
now let there be profound silence while we listen to Scrip- 
ture reading by Eev. C. T. Eeekie. (Scripture reading.) 

President. — ^We will now listen to the invocation by the 
Eev. H. E. McCartney. 

Eev. McCartney. — ^Let us unite in prayer. Lord, 
thou who art the God of our fathers and who art our God, 
the creator and preserver of all things, the giver of every 
blessing, we pray that Thy presence may be here today, so 
this occasion may be sanctified, so the lessons of hope may 
become clear to the minds of these present, so that the great 
principles, that bind together the generations, may become 
clear to us. our Heavenly Father, we thank Thee for 
the noble history that lies behind us; we thank Thee for the 
ruggedness, the strength, the zeal of the men who founded 
this town. God, we thank Thee for their conquests over 
the hardships of life, over the soil, over the things that sep- 
arated them from their fellow-men. We thank Thee for 
the victories, the liberties, the order — ^which have been 
their history — for the education and the progress. And, 
our Heavenly Father, as we remember these former times, 
as we welcome back those who have gone from this place 
into the larger life of the world, we pray that we may for- 
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get all sorrow and all misery ; that we may rejoice in those 
blessings that have attended us through all the years that 
may come, and with joy and gladness realize that Thou dost 
love us with an everlasting love. God, we pray that 
Thou wilt be with us in the place of our sojourn and bring 
us back again to find rest in our last home and make this a 
day in which Thy name and the power of Thy truth may 
be glorified by us and among us. Amen. 

President. — I wish to announce at this time, lest I forget 
it, that there is a record book in the right comer of the 
hall below, where we wish every person to register, whether 
they be invited guest or resident of the town. We wish 
all of you to register there that we may keep the names 
for reference. We will now listen to a solo and chorus, 
''Hurrah for Old New Hampshire." 

Singing by Uncanoonuc Male Quartette, Goflfstown, first 
tenor, J. George Harvey, second tenor, Walter B. Pierce, 
first bass, John S. Whipple, second bass, Will H. Dow. 
Solo rendered by Mr. J. George Harvey. 

Welcome and historical address by President George P. 
Hadley. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: For the distinguished honor of 
presiding over this assembly I am indebted to your com- 
mittee. I thank them for the courtesy. To extend to this 
audience the welcome of the citizens of Goffstown is es- 
pecially pleasing. You have come from all parts and all 
walks of life. We appreciate your presence. You have 
set apart the day to renew your acquaintance and revisit 
the scenes of former days; to you we give a most hearty 
welcome. 

To those of you who went forth in the morning and have 
returned in the evening of your days to pay this mark of 
respect to the home of your childhood, I say, ** Welcome." 
The citizens, the stranger, the relative and friend — all gath- 
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ered here to celebrate this **01d Home Day'' — ^we are glad 
to see so many here and that we have the privilege of cele- 
brating this day and showing our love and affection for the 
spot so fraught with tender memories to so many of us. 

Many of you are interested in visiting old scenes, old 
friends, renewing old acquaintances, visiting the graves of 
the departed father, mother or some friend, thereby once 
again quickening that feeling of love, reverence and affec- 
tion for the home. To you I extend a cordial greeting. I see 
here today some who, in the flower of youth, left home with 
all its pleasures and enjoyments; left father and mother, 
brothers and sisters, and went forth to their country's call. 
Today they are changed — in place of the beardless boy, the 
gray-haired veteran. We remember you in '61 and '63 
and we recall what you did. There is the music of another 
day, yet deathless forever, that cheered the camp and home. 
To you we extend a most cordial and hearty greeting. 

I see also mingled in this audience the children and 
youth and middle-aged, the citizens of today and tomorrow, 
the son and daughter of the former son and daughter of 
Goffstown. It may be the son and daughter of one who 
went out on the journey of life never to return ; it may be 
the son and daughter of him who went forth to the coun- 
try's call and filled a soldier's grave, the son or daughter 
of a veteran ; to you we extend a most cordial welcome. 

Ladies and gentlemen: It gives me pleasure to see so 
large an audience, to see so many familiar faces, to see so 
many who manifest so great an interest in the day. Young 
and old, citizen and visitor, to you all I say, ** Welcome," 
and extend a cordial greeting. 

I have been invited to say something relative to the early 
history of the town of Goffstown, and I shall be pleased to 
present some statements of that nature. It is a great mis- 
fortune that at some period between 1850 and 1900 a history 
of Goffstown had not been written, for during that period 
much of value was lost which can never be replaced. 

The territory known as the town of Goffstown, in connec- 
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tion with six other townships, was granted by the great and 
general court of Massachusetts in 1728 to the soldiers, or 
the soldiers' heirs, of King Philip's War, and in June, 
1733, these grantees, to the number of 840, met on Boston 
Common for the purpose of dividing the land thus given 
them. They formed themselves into seven separate so- 
cieties and each organized and choose an executive com- 
mittee to look after their interests, which committee met 
in Boston, October 17, 1733. The numbers from one to 
seven of the several townships were placed in a hat and 
drawn. Goffstown was drawn as Narragansett, No. 4, and 
was so called for a number of years. 

The territory of New Hampshire was granted to Capt. 
John Mason in 1662, or 106 years previous, but after spend- 
ing large sums of money upon his grant he died in 1635 
without realizing any benefit therefrom. In 1641 the 
settlements of New Hampshire formed a coalition with 
Massachusetts, which lasted 40 years and terminated in 
1680. At length a long drawn out controversy between 
Massachusetts and the heirs of John Mason was settled. 
The Masonian Proprietors, as they were called, establish- 
ing their claim on the third of December, 1748, made a 
grant of the township of Goffstown to the Eev. Thomas 
Parker (ancestor of the late George W., John M. and David 
A. Parker) of Dracut, Mass., and others, among whom were 
John Goff, Jr., Thomas Walker, Matthew Patten, John 
Moore, Samuel Patten, Alexander Walker, all of Bedford, 
and Caleb Paige, Peter Harriman, Benjamin Stevens, Na- 
thaniel Martin, Aaron Wdls, Job Kidder and John Kid- 
der of Goffstown — all familiar names and names that were 
afterward known in Bedford and Goffstown and some of 
whom became quite distinguished. 

The recgrd of the meeting reads as follows ; 

**At a meeting of the proprietors of land purchased of 
John Tufton Mason, Esq., in the Province of New Hamp- 
shire, held at the dwelling house of Mrs. Sarah Priest, 
widow, in Portsmouth, in said province, by adjournment on 
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Saturday, the third day of December, 1748, voted that 
there be and is hereby granted to Eev. Thomas Parker of 
Dracut and others, all that tract or parcel of land within 
seven miles in length and five miles in breadth, bounded 
as follows : 

** Beginning at the northeast corner of Souhegan East (so 
called), which was afterwards Bedford, at the Main Eiver. 
This place being a short distance above Granite Bridge 
and near the Amosl^eag Company's bridge, thence running 
west by said Souhegan line, seven miles; thence north two 
degrees west five miles; thence east to the Main Eiver; 
thence by said river to the place where the said bound be- 
gins. 

** Voted, that the settlers build a meeting house before 
the last day of May, 1752, fit for the public worship of 
God, for the use of those who should then or afterward 
inhabit there; and after the end of the three years afore- 
said from that time constantly to maintain the public wor- 
ship of God there. 

**That six acres pf land be left and laid out in some suit- 
able place for building a meeting house upon, a school 
house, to make a training field, a burying yard and for any 
other public use the inhabitants shall have occasion to ap- 
ply the same to." 

The next meeting or meeting place was at the house of 
Mr. James Walker of Souhegan on Tuesday, the 10th day of 
January, 1749, at 10 o'clock in the forenoon, then and 
there, *'lst, to choose a moderator; 2d, to choose a clerk; 
3d, to come into some proper method of lotting out said 
town comformable to that part of the condition of said 
grant ; and do everything they shall think necessary for the 
effectual complying with the same. Per order of John 
Goff, justice of the peace." 

At said meeting John Goff was chosen moderator and 
Matthew Patten clerk. The house of James Walker was 
the next place of which we have a record as being used for 
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a town house. The house of Mrs. Sarah Priest was a 
place of meeting quite often, as it appears. 

On the 28th of June, 1749, the next meeting was held at 
her house, warned by Matthew Patten, proprietors' clerk, 
on the 28th day of May, 1749. The object of said meet- 
ing was to allow certain persons to have their lots without 
drawing them, as they had made some improvements on 
them before they passed into the proprietory. 

The next meeting was at the house of James Walker, 
Souhegan East, on Tuesday, July 11, 1749. And the 
next, July 13, 1749, two days later, at the house of Mrs. 
Sarah Priest, Portsmouth. The object of this was to see 
if the proprietors would allow certain persons, who had 
settled or made improvements on said tract of land, their 
rights without drawing for them, including the lots they 
improved. Also to allow Capt. Thomas Follansbee to have 
the lot on which he has a mill site on Harry brook. They 
voted to draw all lots agreeable to the grant, except those 
voted to the respective use and persons. .They voted to 
allow Capt. Thomas Follansbee his lot if he would build 
a mill; after which drawing of lots they adjourned to the 
house of Mrs. Hannah Blaisfield, in said Portsmouth, on 
Friday,. July 14, at 10 o'clock, and then adjourned to the 
house of James Walker, Souhegan East, July 19, at 6 p. 
m., and a further adjournment to July 27, 6 p. m., at same 
place. 

The next year Matthew Patten, the proprietors' clerk, 
was supplicated by a number of proprietors to call a meet- 
ing, and he issued his call, August 7, 1750. And they 
met, August 28, at 10 o'clock in the forenoon, on lot No. 
7, in the sixth range of lots on the north side of Piscataquog 
Eiver in the town of Goffstown. This is somewhere near 
where Dr. Sweet now lives. 

This was the first town meeting held in town, August 
28, 1750, and lot No. 7, in range 6, were the time and place 
of holding said meeting. At this meeting they chose a com- 
mittee to lay out highways in town and adjourned to the 
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house of James Walker of Bedford on September 18, 1750. 
You will now notice Souhegan East has become Bedford, 
this town having been incorporated May 19 of this year, 
1750. At this adjourned meeting the first town orders 
were adopted and a committee appointed to give them; 
also a board of auditors or persons to examine all accounts. 

The meeting the next year was at the house of James 
Walker, Bedford, June 26, 1751, and the next year at the 
house of Caleb Emery in Goffstown, November 30. At 
this meeting they voted to build a meeting house and have 
it finished by November, 1733. They also awarded dam- 
age for highways — ^the first record of the kind in Goffs- 
town. 

The next meeting was held at the house of John Goff in 
Derryfield, January 15, 1754. You will remember Capt. 
Thomas Follansbee had his lot given him if he would build 
a mill on Harry Brook. He did not build the mill and 
this was a great disappointment and a cause of great dis- 
satisfaction. It had discouraged settlements. It had 
been a great hindrance to the building of a meeting house 
and a committee was chosen to represent the affair to the 
grantors. 

The next meeting, of which I have any knowledge, was 
held at the house of James Karr, Tuesday, November 8, 
1757, at 10 a. m., though it is more than probable a meet- 
ing or meetings were held from '54 to '57, in '55 and '56. 

On the 16th of June, 1761, the town of Goffstown was 
incorporated and a charter granted, duly signed by Ben- 
ning Wentworth as governor and Theodore Atkinson as 
secretary, with the following caption : 

** Province of New Hampshire." 

* * George the Second, by the grace of God, Great Britain, 
France and Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith,'' etc., 
to have a continuance till the 12th day of March, 1763. 

The first meeting after the incorporation was held July 
6, 1761, but it is not known, as I know of, where, but pre- 
sumably at Cdi)t. James Karr's barn, as they met there 
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September 13 of this same year and John GoflE was nomin- 
ated to call the first meeting. 

In 1762, March 1, a meeting was held at Capt. J. Karr's 
bam; likewise September 20 and March 7 of next year. 
December 1, 1763, and March 5, 1764, at J. Karr's house, 
at which time they acted on the following article: **To 
see if the town will accept of the new charter.'' This 
they voted to do and that the $12 be paid for the same. 
(This was probably the expense of procuring and of 
granting.) 

A meeting was called March 7, 1768, and the following 
vote was passed: ''Voted, that the meeting house be built 
on the most convenientest place on the land of Captain 
Karr, offered for the use of the town in order to build said 
house on, and Samuel Eichards, Enoch Page, William 
McDoell, Asa Pattee, Joshua Martin, Job Rowell and 
Thomas Karr be a committee to build said house; voted, 
that the committee form said house according to their own 
idea and have two shillings a day when they meet to con- 
sult about the work. ' ' 

At a meeting held at Capt. James Karr's, Wednesday, 
April 20, it was voted to raise the meeting house April 
27, 1768, which was also done. During the spring and 
summer of 1769 the house was clapboarded and window 
frames put in, and the loose floor laid, and on the 7th of 
August, 1769, the townspeople met there and acted on town 
business. This was the old meeting house at the* Center, 
taken down in 1869 and moved to Manchester. It was 
a large building, with large square pews in the body of the 
house and a gallery on three sides and pews in the same. 
A large pulpit or desk and heavy sounding board was over 
the speaker's head. Its finish was not just like the pres- 
ent mode of finishing churches or town houses, but it served 
its purpose and for 100 years stood a monument, highly 
indicative of the good judgment and perseverance of the 
committee. This was by far the most historic and re- 
markable building ever constructed in Goffstown. Town 
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meeting was held here for 100 years and public worship in 
some form maintained for 70. 

I note a few of the votes of those early days, showing the 
character and patriotism of the people: ** Voted, that the 
town give 24 bushels of corn to each of six months' men, 
raised this instant as town bounty; also voted, that 11 last 
men, called three months' men, have 30 bushels of com. 
All out of the last crop; and the addition of $60 to each 
private soldier, who goes and actually performs his part; 
voted, that the town allow Plumer Hadley six months' 
service in the Continental Army for one fourth of the price 
of a yoke of oxen that the selectmen bought of him for the 
Continental Army. Voted, that the proposed alterations 
of the eighth article of the Federation and perpetual union 
between the 13 states be adopted and our representative be 
instructed accordingly; voted, that widows, who had lost 
their husbands in the war, be allowed their war tax ; voted, 
that Charles Sargent be allowed $200 for keeping John 
McClintock's child, to be reconsidered if the money grows 
better; voted, to allow $12 for a man, $12 for a plow, $12 
for a yoke of oxen, $6 for a cart on the highway. The 
town also voted to see Mr. Joseph Buzzell safe from the 
state treasury if he would let Gen. John Stark have £15 
part pay the town owes him. And the same meeting ad- 
journed to a dwelling house to vendue off old Mr. Thomas 
Hall to Alexander Walker for eleven shillings per week 
for three months." 

Here, in this building, most or many of the roads were 
voted on ; here they met throughout those dark days of the 
Revolution, when clouds of war and trouble hung over the 
colonists ; here voted the encouragement to fathers and sons 
to go forth and help secure their independence. Here, 
too, in 1814, we see that same support afforded, as after 
each call for men a meeting is held and extra pay and 
bounty voted for the volunteer. Still later, on the his- 
toric page, we note the deliberations which took place from 
1862 to 1865. War meetings were often called and aid 
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and encouragement offered to those who should go forth to 
defend the flag and the country. 

I have spoken quite at length on the first meeting house. 
Of the others I will speak briefly. The second house of 
worship, erected in 1815 or 1816 and dedicated June 3, 
1816, stood upon, or near, the present site of the house of 
H. E. Nichols, a large building, galleries on three sides, 
and a bell. The third house of worship was the Baptist 
Church at the Center, dedicated July 21, 1834. The 
fourth was the one burned by lightning in 1877, on the 
present site of the Methodist Church at the Center. The 
fifth was the Congregational Church at village, dedicated 
October, 1845. The sixth was St. Matthew's Episcopal 
Church, built in 1868- '69 at the village. The seventh was 
the present Methodist Church at the Center, built in 1877 
to replace the one burned. The eighth was the Methodist 
Church at the village. 

The territory of Goffstown, as granted, has been changed 
as follows : July 2, 1822, the northeast part of the town 
was set off, with parts of other towns, to form Hooksett. 
June 20, 1835, certain islands in the Merrimack Eiver were 
annexed to Goffstown, and June 18, 1836, the farm of Isaac 
Parker was severed from New Boston and annexed to Goffs- 
town. July 1, 1853, all that part of Goffstown east of the 
11th range of lots, extending from Dunbartori south toward 
Bedford, was annexed to the city of Manchester, and in 
this present condition as regards territory the town has 
since remained. The cemeteries of the town, where were 
laid some of the old residents, were on Locust Hill; the 
county farm near where a house stood west of the former 
buildings and in the highway in part, and the cemeteries 
at Grasmere, Shirley Hill and West Village. 

Goffstown furnished 85 men to the Continental Army, 
many of whom did honorable and valuable service, among 
whom were Col. Moses Kelley, Capt. Samuel Eichards, 
Lieut. Moses Little and Privates Eliphalet Eichards, David 
Hawes and John Butterfield. Of the War of 1812 I am 
not able to furnish an account. Of the War of the Ee- 
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bellion Goflfstown furnished 244 men, or equivalency, to 
the various organizations. Time forbids me to speak at 
length of them. They died at Hilton Head and James 
Island, at Fair Oaks and Gettysburg, Wilderness and 
Spottsylvania ; the sluggish bayous of Louisiana and clear 
waters of the Atlantic closed over them; they closed their 
eyes for the last time in Libby, Danville and Andersonville 
prisons, and their record is recorded in the archives of the 
nation as among those who sacrificed their lives on their 
country's altar. 

Of the early settlements and settlers so few data are pre- 
served that it is hard to make much history. Beginning 
on the southerly side of the Piscataquog River, Antipas 
Dodge settled in the field northerly of the present building 
near the intersection of the new road with the old on the 
Dodge place, March, 1761, bringing all his effects on his 
back from Derry. The Clogstons settled where George 
Brown now lives, the Hart place, and Mr. Todd at the 
Moore place, and later Hugh Moore, the father of the late 
Orrin Moore, who was born there — ^the place now owned 
by heirs of Joseph Cram. Thomas Shirley, I think, set- 
tled on Shirley Hill, as did also Mr. Gilchrist and McDoell. 
Joseph Kennedy settled on the Andrew McDougall farm. 
His son, Samuel, the first white male child born in the town, 
lived and died in a house southwest of E. W. Kendrick's; 
his son Matthew on the Aiken place; Eobert near where 
William L. Roberts now lives; Thomas where F. H. Phillips 
now lives ; the old Mr. Kennedy coming here from Bedford 
and at first returning to Bedford garrison each night. 
Caleb Paige, one of the grantees of the town, settled on the 
Abram Buzzell place, and later Enoch and Hannah Paige 
moved to the same place from Atkinson and built the build- 
ings, and an adopted daughter married Abram Buzzell. 
Joseph Buzzell, father of Abram, moved from Bradford, 
Mass., and settled where David A. McAllister lived and 
died. The Orr family settled and always lived upon the 
same place. Mr. Gilchrist settled wher§ Charles C. Had- 
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ley now lives; Asa Pattee built the same house in which 
Walter Goodhue now lives ; Job Dow lived whei*e Bliphalet 
Eichards now lives; John Goflf where Mrs. Artemus Whit- 
ney now lives; Collins Eaton, a Revolutionary soldier, 
where Mr. Philbrick lives, known as the George Warren 
place. Daniel Farmer was bom at the Foster place, south 
of the Varnum place, and when a small boy moved to Amos- 
keag and later to Goffstown and built the buildings, and in 
1825 moved back to Amoskeag and there built a grist mill, a 
sawmill, cabinet shop and the first bakery within the pres- 
ent limits of the city of Manchester. 

George Poor settled in that part of Goffstown, now Hook- 
sett, near the Taggart place, about 1783, coming from 
Rowley, Mass. He was the father of Moses Poor, bom 
April 10, 1785. Moses located where Albert H. George 
now lives, and was the father of the late Mrs. Charles Stin- 
son and grandfather of Col. W. H. Stinson. Henry Blais- 
dell came to Goffstown from Amesbury, Mass., and pur- 
chased Jacob A. Flanders' farm of Job Rowell about 1777. 
His son Henry, bom April, 1769, was the grandfather of 
our townsman, the present Henry Blaisdell. Henry has 
been a name in the family each generation since 1640. 

Joshua Martin, the soldier of the French War, so severely 
wounded near Lake Champlain in 1757 and whose escape 
from the enemy was so providential, located where V. B. 
Martin now lives and was the grandfather of Van Buren 
Martin. Joseph Stevens lived vwhere Albert Terrill now 
lives and the house, taken down where the present one was 
built, was said to be the first framed house built in town. 
Benjamin Stevens settled on the place, which has ever since 
been in the family name, where his descendant, our worthy 
townsman, B. F. Stevens, now lives. Another Benjamin 
Stevens settled on the south side of the river on what is 
known as the Daniel Plummer place. Capt. John McCoy, 
who framed the first meeting house, first lived near the Cen- 
ter and later east of Henry Moore's. When the first meet- 
ing house was raised he smote his broad axe into the plate 
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and, holding to the same, was raised with the first broad- 
side. 

Robert McGregor built the first bridge across the Merri- 
mack River on the present site of the bridge of the Amos- 
keag Company. Dr. Carr said: **It used to be a common 
saying, when a difficult or impossible thing was mentioned, 
it is as much of an impossibility as to build a bridge over 
the Merrimack River." Yet McGregor, in 65 days from 
the tim^ the first stick of timber was felled in the forest, 
opened the bridge for travel. McG^'egor was a soldier of 
the Revolution and lived where Horace Simpson now lives. 

Aaron Wells settled where Hezekiah Blaisdell lived, as 
did John, who was a general in the militia of New Hamp- 
shire. Alexander Walker lived where George B. Waite 
now lives, the name of Walker place adhering till the pres- 
ent time. Job Kidder lived where Henry Blaisdell now 
lives; Plumer Hadley on the north side of the road near 
where Edward L. Trundy now lives. 

The deed of the original purchase, dated November 9, 
1762, is now in the possession of his surviving granddaugh- 
ter, Mrs. Frances Martin ; consideration, £1,000, old tenor. 

Peter Harriman, a Revolutionary soldier, settled where S. 
J. Merrill lived at the Center. Ebenezer Hadley settled on 
the Teal place, now owned by George Pattee, and then 
about 1780 moved to where Charles C. Hadley now lives 
at the mountain. 

Samuel Blodgett settled on the Straw place, so called, in 
1751, and owned over 300 acres of land. He was at the 
siege of Louisburg and the expedition of 1757 against 
Crown Point, and soon after this disastrous expedition en- 
gaged in mercantile pursuits in Boston and also held offices 
of distinction under the Crown. He returned to Goflfs- 
town in 1775 and opened a store, and in June joined the 
Continental Army. 

Judge Blodgett offered a bounty of $100, March 1, 1777, 
for the purpose of encouraging the growth of wool and flax 
in the town of Goffstown. He invented a machine for 
raising sunken vessels, from which he realized a handsome 
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sum. At the age of 70 he determined upon the great un- 
dertaking of building a canal and locks around Amoskeag 
Falls, which he carried into effect at an expense of more 
than $60,000. He was a man of superhuman energy and 
great perseverance. He died September 1, 1807. Chand- 
ler E. Potter says of him: *^ As long as the Merrimack River 
shall flow, whose forbidding difficulties he obviated and 
whose sweeping current he made subservient to the wants 
and conveniences of commerce, so long shall the name of 
Samuel Blodgett be engraved upon the memories of our 
people." 

There were some rude mills, both saw and grist mills, 
scattered throughout the town at an early date. Thomas 
Shirley had a mill on the river at Shirley Falls, north of 
Byron Wyman's; Lieutenant Little had a mill below the 
shop of Mrs. Hadley's and, by means of his dam, the course 
of the river was changed while he had gone to dinner by 
the river breaking the bank and running around the dam. 
Joseph Kennedy had a small grist mill on the McDougall 
farm ; also one was built on the Whittle Brook, on the pres- 
ent site of the reservoir dam, by Mr. Moore; also a saw- 
mill at Gregg's Falls, and one at the village. Samuel 
Blodgett had a saw and grist mill on Black Brook, about 
1765. 

Before the Revolution there was a sawmill on the west 
side of the Merrimack at Amoskeag Falls, built by Patter- 
son, afterwards, in 1795, rebuilt by Pollard, and Harvey 
bought in 1798 and built a stone dam and had a mill on the 
same site ; 1801 another sawmill was built on the island by 
Isaac Rowell and William Reside ; 1804 a small cotton mill 
was built by Benjamin Pritchard. 

'The early settlers of Goffstown were of English and 
Scotch-Irish descent, renowned for valor and fortitude and 
a conscientious and pious people. As we have already 
seen, one of the first votes passed, if not the first, was that 
the settlers build a meeting house for the worship of God, 
constantly to maintain the public worship of God there. 
What was the object of these people in their so doing? 
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"What sought they thus afar. 
Bright jewels of the mine? 
The wealth of seas, the spoils of war, 
They sought a faith's pure shrine." 

They felled the forest; they broke the virgin soil; they 
dug out the rocks and stumps and made even the fields. 
They had poor facilities for business, but good faculties; 
they were a patriotic people and did their share in all con- 
tests and country's calls well and nobly. They did val- 
iant and noble deeds at Louisburg and Cape Breton; they 
were Minute Men in the days of the Revolution. Instances 
are on record of the sturdy farmer leaving the plow in the 
furrow, taking his musket and traveling on foot as far as 
Derry the day he learned of the battle of Lexington. They 
lived up to their honest convictions. Their early educa- 
tion was limited. Dr. Carr says in his history: '*The 
first money to be appropriated to the employment of a 
school teacher was used for the purchase of gunpowder 
and lead for the defence." Yes, those were days of sacri- 
fice, when a boy of 15 years of age, who should have been 
at school during a hard winter, was in the Continental 
Army. 

Beneath the shadow of the Uncanoonuc ; on the elevations 
on the north and south side of the town; in the beautiful 
and fertile valley of the Piscataquog, your ancestors 
founded their future homes. They loved their homes and 
the surroundings and they defended the same, if need be, 
afar off, and in the evening of their days sat down in peace 
and realized the sentiment of one who later wrote : 

"The green Uncanoonuc still peers o'er the valley. 
And o'er its proud summit the breezes still ride; 

But never again shall the rude Indian rally. 
And chant his wild death song upon its dark side. 

"And still the Piscataquog rolls its bright water. 

The island still offers its deep, gloomy shade. 
And where played the maiden, Manesquo's fair daughter. 

The little bird warbles her sweet serenade." 
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They have long since departed; no marble slab speaks 
of their last resting place or heroic deeds. The even 
ground of Locust Hill and the county farm, where repose 
the bones of many of them, as well as parts of the Grasmere 
cemetery, is not designated by even a headstone. Time, 
with its changes, is remorseless and fleeting, and brevity is 
written on all that is personal of human life. The waves of 
oblivion have long since swept over them; the Lethean 
stream of forgetfulness rolls on and the known soon be* 
comes the unknown. But the names and records of such 
people as David L. Morrill, Samuel Blodgett, Moses Kelley, 
'Joshua Martin, Robert McGregor, John Goff, Dr. Jonathan 
GrOve, are as imperishable as the granite hills and will shine 
as the stars in the heavens. To them belongs a great praise, 
yea, greater than to him who is victorious as a general, for 
they laid enduring and lasting foundations for future gen- 
erations. 

"They are gone, all gone, and the rattling car 

Rolls over the mound where their ashes are; 
And the laborer leans on his earthworn spade 

To sigh at the havoc his work has made. 

"In a hundred years, through the valley wide. 
What a host have lived, what a host have died! 

The weak and the mighty, the sad and the gay; 
How they hurry on and hurry away! 

And the cry still is, as they're pressing on, 
'Give room, give room for the later born.*" 

Singing, ''Some Day I'll Wander Back Again," by Un- 
canoonuc Quartette, William H. Dow, soloist. 

President. — ^Ladies and gentlemen : I wish to repeat what 
I have said. I wish you would bear in mind about the 
register book in the right-hand corner of the hall below. 
We will now adjourn for the purpose of refreshment ; enter- 
tainment has been furnished for all. 

Adjournment to dinner. 
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, ' '2 o'clock p. M. 

President Hadley in the chair. 

President. — The audience will please come to order. I 
have a couple of telegrams from the Pacific coast: *'Our 
thoughts are with you today. Best wishes to all. Mr. 
and Mrs. George B. Stevens.'' Likewise, '* Expected to 
be with you. With kind remembrances to all friends. 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles A. Whipple. ' ' 

As I have said before, I hope all will bear in mind we 
shall be glad to have you register your names. We will 
now listen to a selection entitled, **My Old New Hamp- 
shire Home," by the Schumann Quartette of Manchester: 
Soprano, Mrs. Herman Christophe; alto, Miss S. Anna 
Steams ; tenor, Mr. Chauncey Jones ; bass. Dr. Herman 
Christophe. 

President. — ^We will now listen to an original poem by 
Moses Gage Shirley of Goflfstown. 

POEM. 

WMTTEN FOE THE OBSEBVANCES AT GOFFSTOWN, N. H., SEPT. 1, 1904, 
AND BEAD BY THE AUTHOB. 

Back to the Goffstown hills today 

We give you hearty greeting. 
For Old Home Week we celebrate 

When old-time friends we're meeting. 

Back to the Uncanoonucs, twain. 

Whose crests are reared to heaven. 
Where the first beams of morning rest. 

And the last glow of even. 

Back to the swift Piscataquog, 

Our bright and bonnie river. 
Which like the stream in poet's song 

Is flowing on forever. 

Back to the scenes of long ago 

And childhood's happy dreaming. 
To lay aside dull care and grief. 

And worldly ways and scheming. 
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Back to the valleys and the hills 

Today we gladly greet you; 
And whether Joe or whether Bill, 

We say we're glad to meet you. 

Renew the ties of other days 
In fair and cloudy weather; 

Clasp hands again and all rejoice, 
Once more we are together. 

But there are some we used to know 
And daily loved to meet them. 

Who have by death been mustered out 
And here no more we greet them. 

Of Doctor Carr we wish to speak. 
Our friend and kind physician; 

Who in the higher life above 
We think has still a mission. 

And Mr. Lufkin, large of heart. 
To all a friend and neighbor. 

Whether he fished by purling brooks 
Or at his trade did labor. 

And Harvey Wicomb, quaint of speech. 
With many a passing whim. 

Who somehow in the race for life 
Received the nick-name "Jim." 

But who was wise in many things 

And deep in nature's lore. 
And with the boys would often joke 

When down at Parker's store. 

And Samuel Orr you may recall- 
Who thought of hidden gold 

Imbedded in the moimtain's side 
A dreamer's wealth untold. 

These are a few of those we miss; 

But each remembered name 
Will bring a picture to you back 

To hang in memory's frame. 

The summer girls from Shirley Hill 

Are here today in dozens, 
And from the neighboring towns around 

Our country aunts and cousins. 
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To help us all to celebrate 

With happy hearts and faces, 
Our Old Home Week and seek anew 

The old familiar places. 

Goffstown is glad to welcome back 

All who from her have tarried, 
And elsewhere may have cast their lot 

And settled down and married. . 

We welcome all to breathe once more 

The pure air of the mountains, 
And drink from crystal springs as clear 

As any old-world fountains. 

Come back and wander o'er the hills 

And by eacli hallowed spot. 
Which with you ever will abide 

And cannot be forgot. 

The village green, the stately trees 

O'er-arching many a street, 
The church-spires pointing to the sky, 

Where is the sight more sweet? 

We bid you welcome with the hope 

That when you shall depart 
Fond memories of the home-land still 

Will cluster round each heart, 

Till the last scenes of earth shall fade 

Upon some fairer shore. 
It will be Old Home Week in Heaven 

And we shall part no more. 

President. — ^We will now listen to a selection by the Un- 
canoonue Quartette, entitled, ''Only a Dream of Home." 

Singing by the Quartette. Duet by Messrs. Pierce and 
Harvey. 

President. — ^We are glad to welcome back old friends and 
old acquaintances. We are glad today to take them by 
the hand, and none more gladly than our old friend and 
acquaintance, Rev. Irad Taggart of Manchester, who used 
to preach at the Center. Mr. Taggart. 
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Eev. Irad Taggart. — Ladies mid Gentlemen: It gives 
me much pleasure to be permitted to look into your faces, 
many of which are those of former friends. 

This occasion, which has brought so many home, is a 
precious one. I had a home in Vermont until I was 24 
years of age. As Mr. Marcy of Portsmouth, when his 
eligibility to senatorship, to which office he had been nom- 
inated, was questioned, said, * * I was always born in Ports- 
mouth.'' So I was always born in Vermont. 

Twenty-three years ago, the 30th of last April, I drove 
into this town as pastor of the Methodist Church at Gras- 
mere, and preached for the first time in Goffstown upon 
the following day, Sunday, May 1, 1881. For two months 
we lived in a hired house, then for seven weeks we lived in 
the vestry of tfie church while the society completed the 
parsonage which it was then building. During these seven 
weeks a part of the family slept at a neighbor's with the 
exception of a night, now and then, passed upon an impro- 
vised bed in the auditorium of the church. This was but 
one of many strange experiences that befall a minister's 
family. My pastorate in this town covered a period of 
two years. 

Three years ago, during a three months' illness of the 
regular pastor, I supplied both Methodist churches, the one 
at Grasmere and the one in this village. The pastor was 
able to do the visiting and other pastoral work, while I, 
as sub-pastor, did the preaching. 

I have noticed the improvements that have gone on 
throughout the town. This hall has been wonderfully 
changed in its appearance, the Congregational Church has 
been enlarged and beautified, the Methodist Church has 
been built, and business blocks and dwellings indicate a 
general advancement. Some improvements have taken 
place at Grasmere, both churches have been repaired and 
the single-roomed schoolhouse has given place to a modem 
building of two schoolrooms and a hall. 

I found in Goffstown a warm-hearted people, ready to 
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receive me into their homes and to aid me in my work as a 
gospel minister. Today I have met two noble men, who 
were at the time of my pastorate laboring as pastors in this 
town, Mr. Gerould, pastor of yonder Congregational 
Church, and Mr. Nichols, pastor of the Baptist Church at 
the Center. We have had today a good time talking over 
a few events of the past. I am quite a little out of my 
boyhood, although I am called one of the young men. But 
today my heart is full of fire and I love to preach Jesus 
Christ's message as much as I ever did. 

I rejoice in your prosperity. Come back to these homes, 
come back and live over the former scenes of childhood. 
My father was an itinerant, although not a Methodist min- 
ister. He moved from my birthplace when I was four 
years old and I never afterwards set eyes upon the place 
of my birth. But, thank God, in my old age I have a 
place which I can call my home and where I expect to spend 
the remainder of my days. I hope, by and by, when my 
earthly toils and trials are over and I close my life here 
below, that I shall have a home eternal in Heaven. 

President Hadley. — ^We did not always have electric con- 
nection with the city of Manchester, neither did we always 
have steam cars, and people used to travel from Weare, 
Dunbarton and Goffstown either by stage or by their own 
conveyance. In 1837 a young man from the town of 
Weare went to Dartmouth College and in 1844 opened a law 
office in Manchester, one year before the city of Man- 
chester was chartered. He was made one of the first 
directors of the New Hampshire Central Railroad, which 
was a great advantage to Goffstown. We have always 
been neighbors of the city of Manchester in more ways than 
one, and we are pleased today to have with us Judge David 
Cross of the city of Manchester. 

Judge Cross. — I don't think I could step down into this 
audience and proceed from right to left to every seat and 
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call you all by name. I wish I could. You and your 
fathers and grandfathers have for many years been my 
neighbors and my friends and yet, strange to say, a question 
has been raised whether a native of Weare and a citizen of 
Manchester has the right to take a part today in this cele- 
bration. I have assured several who have made this sug- 
gestion that I would attempt to answer them. 

Allow me to suggest: First, I was invited to come — ^a 
matter of courtesy, I suppose ; second, I knew a great many 
people of Goffstown long, long ago before any of you were 
living here. 

I think it is but fair that those who have gone from us, 
those who lived and did good work in their day, should be 
represented and, although it may seem a little presumptuous 
to assume to speak for them, yet I feel impelled to do so. 

This is ''Old Home Day,'' I understand, ''Old Home 
Day ! ' ' Where was your old home ? I ask the question 
of each and all of you. Where was your old home ? Had 
it any boundary? Had it any location? Do not the 
words, ' ' Old Home, ' ' touch chords of memory, as you speak 
them or as you reflect upon their real meaning, tender, al- 
most sacred ? 

The words may not present the same picture to all of us, 
nor kindle the same emotions, yet to all New England Puri- 
tan people, especially to those born and bred in the coun- 
try towns of New Hampshire, these words stir a likeness 
of feeling, a feeling inexpressible, but real, genuine, heart- 
felt. It is that old home, dear to every heart and dearer 
now than ever, that we recall and celebrate today. 

Many of those who made their first homes in this good 
town in its first settlement and later, have gone, and there 
is no one to recount their lives or tell even the place of their 
early home, but I believe I can appeal to all of you, whether 
your years have been many or few, and you will say with 
me that many and, perhaps most, of the events of your past 
lives are but dim memories, yet the old home is clear to our 
vision as anything done yesterday, and the recollection of 
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that dear old home touches our hearts with a power deeper 
and stronger than the recollection of any, or perhaps all, 
other events of our lives. 

Another reason for coming here is to render thanks to 
this good town for many things which Qoffstown has done 
for Manchester. Your town was named from John Goff. 
Through many years of patient devotion to the defence of 
this town and state against the Indians, he became the 
leader of the men of his time and taught John Stark of 
Manchester the strategies of Indian warfare. Under that 
teaching, aided by his own genius and dauntless energy, 
John Stark became the most illustrious son of Manchester 
and a hero among the first of our state and nation. Man- 
chester and the nation are indebted to this John Goff and 
to Goffstown for this teaching of our John Stark. 

Manchester has grown from a small, poor town to a beauti- 
ful city and Goffstown has contributed largely to its suc- 
cess. I wish I could give a list of the men and women born 
in Goffstown who have helped build our city and give it in- 
fluence, wealth and character. Among these names will 
be found prominent the Poors, the Plummers, the Shirleys, 
the Buntons, the Parkers and many others. If I should 
look over my past life and try to find one outside of my own 
family who is nearer and dearer to me than any other, it 
would be a young man who was associated with me for sev- 
eral years in the practice of law. You know to whom I 
refer. No better man ever lived in Goffstown, no better 
lawyer ever lived in Manchester. 

Another consideration for iny being here appeals to me, 
as I recur to the date of my commencing business in Man- 
chester in 1844, referred to by your presiding officer. It 
is 60 years ago and the men and women of Goffstown for 
these past 60 years have been my neighbors and my friends. 
There is a certain fellowship and comradeship with young 
men starting together in life and each pursuing his calling, 
each helping and encouraging the other, each struggling 
for success in life. As I look back in memory to 1844 
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and follow down through all the years to the present hour, 
there come before me David Steele, Alfred Story, William 
Whiftle,' Dr. Alonzo Carr, George P. Hadley, a relative of 
your presiding officer, David M. Taggart, Robert M. Shir- 
ley, Lemuel N. Pattee, Noyes Poor^ Franklin N. Poor, the 
Johnsons, Dodgies, McDoells, Butterfields, John M. Parker, 
David A. Parker and many others, most of them now gone. 
Some of these men were in business before 1844 but all 
were associated in various relations with me, in building the 
New Hampshire Central Railroad; in legal business; in 
politics; in thie Probate court; and all as neighbors and 
friends. In court I often appealed to Goffstown jurymen 
to give a just verdict for my client ; Goffstown witnesses I 
often had occasion to eulogize as among the best and truest 
men appearing in court. Occasionally I was obliged to 
criticise and try to show that even Goffstown men at some 
times were liable to be mistaken in their view or memory 
of facts. Once in defending an honest man accused of 
setting fire to a barn, I felt justified in my efforts and suc' 
ceeded in making the jury believe that the witness was 
guilty of wilful falsehood. For 18 years, from 1856 to 
1874, David Steele, Alfred Story and others were often 
before me in probate court, and it gives me special satis- 
faction to say that no better and more honorable men in 
the transaction of probate business ever appeared before 
such a tribunal than David Steele, Alfred Story, Dr. Carr 
and others whom I might name. 

I am especially indebted to Goffstown for many pro- 
tracted legal contests in the laying out of highways. David 
Steele was one of the most skilful and distinguished lawyers 
upon questions of laying out of highways that has ever prac- 
tised law in this state. I once heard him complimented in 
court as the ''Colossus of Rhodes,'' intimating, of course, 
that he excelled all other lawyers in the practice of law 
relating to laying out of highways. 

John M. Parker commenced business in 1843 and I knew 
him then and through all his life. I cannot realize today 
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that he and bis brothers, David and George W., are gone; 
they seem to be here. They lived honest lives and are 
worthy of the highest regard. There is no time, and this 
is no place for eulogy, but I cannot forbear to say that, 
for a business »man with whom I associated for about 60 
years, for a friend whom I loved, John M. Parker was very 
near and dear to me. As a neighbor, as an intelligent, lib- 
eral citizen, ready at all times to do his whole duty, GoflEs- 
town has had no better man. His home, blessed with wife 
and children, was a model of all that is excellent, pure and 
noble. 

I think I have made sufficient excuse, and now allow me 
to say that ''Old Home Day*' is a time for reminiscence. 
It is not a time, especially after such a bountiful banquet 
as has been spread before us, to undertake a long address ; 
it is the time for a few words of the past. 

Do any of you remember the time when, in the district 
school, we were taught to repeat the names of the governor 
of the state and the president of the United States, and 
other leading officials of the country? About the year 
1825, in Weare, I remember very distinctly being called 
upon in a summer school to repeat to visitors the names of 
the public oMcers of the country. I doubt if ever I have 
stood before a public audience and attempted to speak and 
to have done it with more satisfaction than when I repeated 
on that day the names of David L. Morrill, governor of 
New Hampshire, and John Quincy Adams, president of the 
United States. Most of the lessons taught in the district 
school and most of the things I learned in childhood are 
forgotten, but the names I then repeated, ** David L. Mor- 
rill'' and ''John Qjiincy Adams," still cling to me and I 
can never forget them. I think it is due to the proper ob- 
servance of this celebration that the name of David L. Mor- 
rill be recognized as that of a man who conferred honor 
upon the town of Goffstown and upon this state. He was 
one of the few men who could be successful in more than 
one profession. He was for many years a minister in the 
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Congregational Church of this town and at the same time a 
physician, educated with the degree of Doctor of Medicine, 
equal to any of his time, and he was successful and useful 
in both professions. He was elected from this town a 
member of the Legislature of New Hampshire, and there 
elected speaker of the House and afterwards senator for 
six years. Minister, physician, speaker of the House, United 
States senator, and in each he sustained himself with 
credit to himself and honor to th« state. No town or city 
anywhere can find in its history a man of such varied and 
successful life work. The house where Governor Morrill 
lived still stands below here, on the old Mast road, and I 
have passed it many times from 1825 to the present time, 
but I confess there is something about it which arrests my 
attention and makes it a more important place than any 
house within my knowledge. I have seen governors and 
presidents and their houses since 1825 and have learned 
that they are but common men and common houses, but 
yet the impression of my boyhood as to the house of Gov- 
ernor Morrill I cannot forget. There is a sort of halo 
about that house not seen about any other. 

I feel in duty bound to express my obligations here today 
for another thing which has influenced my whole life. I 
believe my first idea of being a lawyer came from an inci- 
dent at East Weare long ago. I cannot fix the precise 
year; it does not seem very long ago; perhaps it may not 
seem long to you ; and yet many years have passed. It was 
in 1825, '26 or '27, about that time, a justice court was 
held, in which a young man was accused of assault and bat- 
tery with intent to kill. David Steele appeared on one side 
and Josiah Danforth of Weare on the other. The justice 
presided with much assumed dignity; the sheriff with many 
severe words kept the crowd fairly quiet ; the lawyers, each 
with ruffled shirt, each with an air of pride and conse- 
quence (as it seemed to me), proceeded to the trial of the 
case. The examination and cross-examination of witnesses 
created in the crowd much amusement and intense interest. 
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The timidity of one witness or the boldness of another, the 
witty retorts of one or other of the lawyers and the anxiety 
of friends of the accused, all seemed strange and wonderful 
to the boy who never before had seen a lawyer or known 
anything of court proceedings. Mr. Danforth made an 
argument for the defence and he magnified the importance 
of the case and appealed for justice to his client. Mr. 
Steele, it seemed to me, excelled Danforth. He spoke of 
his own responsibility in the case, of the duty and great 
privilege of a lawyer to be true to his own client and to 
strive with all his might for justice to the parties and for 
protection to the community. The court was held in a 
schoolhouse and Mr. Steele, in speaking of the importance 
of the case, also spoke of the schoolhouse where the pro- 
ceedings were being held. I have heard and read since 
that day many things in eulogy of our New England school- 
house but no words more appropriate and attractive than 
Mr. Steele's as he called the schoolhouse the ''Sentinel Box 
of Liberty." It may seem strange to most of you that a 
trial of such a character should so impress me. I cannot 
tell why, but I am sure that that court and its proceedings 
and the eulogy of that schoolhouse have been in my mind 
for more than 75 years, and I beg at this late day to come 
here and lay my humble tribute of gratitude to the memory 
of David Steele. In later years I knew him well and had 
many a struggle with him in court and always found him 
an honorable gentleman and a good lawyer. 

Is the home of today the same as 75 years ago ? I have 
not time to fully answer this question. I know that the 
home of today, whether in city or country, is not the same 
as 75 years ago. Changes have come in all matters of liv- 
ing, thinking and acting. The old stage coach lias given 
way to the steam and electric road ; the weekly or tri- weekly 
mail to the express and the mail several times each day; 
the weekly to the daily newspaper. Once we learned the 
result of war in France or Russia after months had passed ; 
now each morning brings us the report of battle in Russia, 
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Africa or China of the day before or of the same day. At 
church a short sermon in the morning takes the place of the 
long sermon in the forenoon and another in the afternoon. 
In place of the Goffstown muster and an occasional social 
hour among the young people we have the baseball, the 
dance and the theatre. The social afternoon hour of 
neighborly tea drinking and pleasant gossip has given way 
to the club, the grange, the lodges of various names and to 
literary and charitable organizations. The modem woman 
is already expert in art, literature and parliamentary law, 
and some aspire to use the ballot and take part in making 
and administering the law. The houses of the country 
towns are furnished with the same beauty and luxury as 
the city. Your sons and daughters, as a rule, remain with 
you for a few years and then fly to the city, to the West, 
to the South or to foreign lands. We live faster and grow 
rich and poor quicker than in the old days. There are 
many things to be said in favor of the new home as com- 
pared with the old, but, having seen the old and lived in 
the old, having been cradled by the lullaby song of the old 
and in all the trial and struggle of many years from child- 
hood to this hour having been influenced by the lessons of 
patience and Christian charity and earnest, honest living, 
and never for a moment forgetting the simple prayer taught 
in that home, I deem it a privilege as well as a duty to pay 
my "grateful tribute and homage to the old country home. 
The people of Goffstown today are a part of the city of 
Manchester. All are city people and the country people, 
as they were 75 years ago, are gone. Is there any cause 
of sadness at the change? No. The change has come 
and the city and the country people will associate and live 
as friends and neighbors, not exactly in the same way as 
in the past, but, after all, in harmony and comfort. Never 
fear ! There are good homes in the city as well as in the 
country. The love of home and kindred is inborn and to 
those who rightly appreciate and cherish their home, 
whether in the city or country, there is, and will always be, 
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cheer and joy as in no other place. Our affections, our 
hopes, our fears, whether in the city or country, are alike. 
To live rightly is to see and enjoy all the days and all the 
years as they come and go. In fact, every year of added 
life should give added cheer and joy; rightly considered 
every year and every day something bright is sure to pass 
away, from one's cradle to old age, no matter what the age 
may be. 

President. — The record of this day when made up will 
be fraught with tender recollections of the past and some 
of us remember the settlement over in that portion of Goffs- 
town, now Hooksett, and we remember when old Mr. Hugh 
Taggart, with David, Thomas and Alexander, William, 
Daniel, Jane and Sarah, moved over to Gk)ffstown, and we 
remember Mr. David M. Taggart with a great deal of pleas- 
ure as a citizen of this town. We have with us today Mr. 
David A. Taggart, a son of the late David M. Taggart, 
who was born and spent his youth in Goffstown, and we 
shall be glad to hear from him this afternoon. 

Mr. David A. Taggart. — My Dear Friends: This day has 
brought to me a most pleasant and a very rare experience, 
because I have been accorded the privilege of associating 
with and grasping the hand of those who are, and have long 
been, my truest and sincerest friends. It has been a day 
set apart by this, our native or adopted town, for you and 
me to renew old acquaintances and to live over again the 
scenes of by-gone days. I say old acquaintances, and so I 
thought they were. I thought the span of time reaching 
back to the year of my first impressions was long until I 
entered the hall this forenoon, when Mrs. Austin, whom I 
had not met for many years, informed me she thought at 
first I was a young man, I looked so young. I thought 
then that possibly I was not one of the older sons, but, 
upon reflection and regardless of personal appearances, I 
am forced to admit that however lightly time has dealt 
with me I belong to the so-called older generation. I am, 
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of course, forced to this admission as I look at those too 
frequent mile-stones placed here and there on the traveled 
highway of my life. I am especially forced to this admis- 
sion as I look at my children, grown to womanhood, and as 
I look at the children of my friends who were my contem- 
poraries. Yes, I have been growing old with the rest of 
you. I am not the young man now my friend took me to 
be. ^ 

I was unkind enough today to ask that most lovable man, 
who has just preceded me, what right he had to appear here 
and to address this people. I have read in the newspapers 
of at least 15 Old Home Days where he has spoken and I 
don't know exactly where his native town is. And that is 
why I asked the question. And good Judge David Cross 
says, ''I will tell you, Arthur, when the time comes," and 
he has. • Now, whatever the judge says can be depended 
upon. I have been associated with him and I know it. 

I want to tell you a little incident. We were trying 
a jury case once and Judge stated to the jury his idea of 
the law. The court, foolishly or otherwise, disagreed with 
Judge and accordingly charged the jury. On Judge's 
law he could win; on the court's law he would lose. But 
the Judge won. And one of the jurymen said in the jury 
room, when his attention was called to the court's charge, 
''I don't care a dam what the court says. Judge Cross 
says the law is so and so, and I am going to take that. ' ' So 
whatever Judge Cross says is right. 

Twenty-three years ago this very day — ^it is a coincident, 
a happy coincident — I was admitted to the profession of the 
law. I formed a partnership with my good friend. Judge 
Cross, and our relations have been the closest and the 
pleasantest from that time down to the present moment. 

We ought to congratulate ourselves on this beautiful day. 
The sons and daughters of Goffstown today pay due hom- 
age to this grand old town, which I think is one of the best 
in the state of New Hampshire. It is a grand day, a 
red-letter day, particularly for those of us who have re- 
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turned for the purpose of participating in this occasion. 
It seems to me that it was a most happy thought on the part 
of ex-GrOvemor Rollins when he suggested Old Home Day 
to the people of this state. And why? Judge Cross has 
told you to a certain extent. Outside of the home itself 
are the memories and associations of our early life — ^the 
dearest and sweetest as we look back over that pleasantest 
period of our life. 

Today, in swift succession, the whole panorama of those 
good days of my childhood come back. I can, among all 
those many scenes, see that good, old, red schoolhouse, with 
its nicely cut and chiseled desks — of course I did not do 
any of it. I can again see that most sympathetic and lov- 
able woman, Mattie Kidder, my first teacher. I shall re- 
member her most favorably as long as memory lasts. All 
those many thoughts come back. You realize and appre- 
ciate it all without my going into detail. It is the sweet 
memory of our old home and its many and varied associa- 
tions. It is what took place in this good old town recalled 
to each of us by the sentiment of this day. I remember 
how we went on the Huckleberry train to Manchester and 
good Charles Everett — God bless him ! — ^was the conductor, 
how the black Newfoundland dog drew your humble ser- 
vant through these streets. All come back, as I say, in 
rapid succession, one crowding after another. 

There are many absent sons and daughters. We have 
heard from some and to them all we send our greetings. 
Allusion has been made by name to many men who once 
lived in this community. It was my pleasure and my priv- 
ilege to have been associated as a young man with them in 
business relations and otherwise. They have gone to their 
last reward, but the memory and example of their lives 
are today an inspiration. They were the Old Guard and 
they were as good, as upright, as honorable, as conscientious 
business and professional men as ever trod the streets of any 
town in the state of New Hampshire. You and I, although 
they have all gonfe (it is a sad thought to contemplate their 
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absence today), you and I can do no better than emulate the 
traits of character in those sturdy men. 

And now, friends, I assure you that I am very glad to be 
here today. I have spoken longer than I intended and I 
can only add that I wish you and your children the great- 
est prosperity that can come to humanity in their journey 
over the rough road of life. 

President. — ^We will now listen to a selection by the 
Schumann Quartette, entitled, *'To Thee, O Country.'' 

Singing by the Quartette. 

President. — There are many of the old residents of Goffs- 
town, some residents by birth, who are not with us today. 
Many of them have remembered us in sentiment and have 
written letters of recognition, and we will listen to some of 
these which will be read by the secretary. Col. William H. 
Stinson. 

Col. William H. Stinson: Mr, Chairman, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: This is an occasion of more than passing interest 
to us all, for the flood gates of memory are raised and bring 
to view so much of an historic and personal nature in the 
past in our lives and experiences, so delightfully profitable 
to recall. It is a day largely of retrospection and con- 
gratulation — ^the ''welcome home" is on our lips and in our 
hearts. 

Many have gone out from this old town, whose homes 
are scattered all over this broad land, and, while in so 
many instances they are unable to be present, time and dis- 
tance fail to dim their love and veneration for the home of 
their earlier years and *'the scenes of their childhood," as 
their many letters so fittingly testify. These names indeed 
form a worthy list and in their review we realize that Goflfs- 
town has played a conspicuous part in the honorable record 
of triumphs and successes the sons and daughters of our 
good state have achieved. I am sure that nowhere in the 
world's history will we find a more meritorious recognition 
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of honest effort and endeavor than that accorded the men 
and women who have gone out from these New England 
towns. 

Quiet and unassuming as we may be in our home life and 
occupation, we do not always realize what has been accom- 
plished by those who have stepped out into the larger field 
of endeavor until an occasion like this brings the record in 
review. In the larger arena they found their opportunity 
and faithfully improved it. In almost every profession 
and vocation of life you will find the sons of Goffstown as 
ministers, teachers, doctors, lawyers, merchants; railroad 
officials, mechanics or farmers, eminently honored and re- 
spected. 

The training of these boys and girls in the God-fearing 
farm homes among these Goffstown hills, with the health- 
giving air all about them, has had much to do in building 
them up in body and mind for their career in life and the 
race they have run so well, for it is the right training, the 
honest incentive, the worthy aspiration, properly incul- 
cated, that brings the golden reward. 

Pardon me* I was hardly presented to make a speech 
but rather to read the greetings from some of our absent 
friends, who are detained, but believe me when I say that 
the atmosphere of an occasion like this fills one with a 
patriotic impulse to speak, which is my apology for these 
remarks. 

The responses to the invitations sent out confirms all I 
have said as to the love for the **old home" and the in- 
terest in **the day we celebrate,'' entertained by those who 
could not come in person, but who in spirit are with us in 
our exercises. I have many letters whose reading would 
please and interest you, but the limited time admonishes 
me that I must select only a few as representative of the 
many. 

First, I will read one from Mr. W. Henry McDoel of 
Chicago, who was born up on Shirley Hill, where he lived 
for 18 years, then going into the West to make a place for 
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himself. Mr. McDoel is president and manager of an im- 
portant Western railroad, who annually visits his old home, 
usually in October, bringing members of his family. This 
is his second letter : 

Dear Sm: When I received your letter of August 6 I 
fully expected to visit friends in New Hampshire and be 
with you on September first, but, owing to a severe acci- 
dent to my sister, who is in Germany, I feel it my duty 
to go to her and expect to sail from New York on August 
25. 

It is unnecessary for me to say how much I would like 
to be with you and assist in the celebration of **01d Home 
Day." No one other than those who left their native 
state in their boyhood days can fully appreciate what such 
a reunion means. Although more than 40 years have 
passed since I left the grand old Granite state, love for 
the *' scenes of my childhood" has not grown cold, hence 
my great regret that I cannot be with you on the first 
proximo. 

I trust your reunions may continue from year to year, 
thereby contributing to the pleasure of the sons, not only 
of Goffstown but of New Hampshire, who may be able to 
return on such occasions and receive the greetings of rela- 
tives and friends. 

Sincerely yours, 

W. Henry McDoel. 
Chicago, 111. 

This letter is from the daughter of Mr. Franklin N. Poor. 
Mr. Poor is another of our successful railroad men : 

Dear Sir: My father, Mr. Franklin Poor, desires me to 
thank you for your cordial invitation to ''Old Home Day" 
in Goffstown on the first of September. 

As he has been, ill for some time and is at present in a 
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rather critical condition, we shall be unable to attend the 
occasion, great as would be our pleasure to do so. 

Very truly yours, 

Mary N. Poor. 
Cambridge, Mass. 

The next one is from Mr. James N. Steele of Chicago : 

My Dear Sir : I received yours of the 19th, emphasizing 
very cordially and pleasantly the invitation I had received 
previously for Old Home Week, and I thank you most cor- 
dially for the same, both in my own behalf and for Mrs. 
Steele. 

But September 1st is our busy time here. I have, al- 
ready taken my vacation for the summer and our far-away 
trade is beginning to come in already, and by the middle of 
August and from that until the first of October we will 
have no time for anything but business. 

I would like very much to visit the dear old hills, among 
which my cradle stood, and they do not grow less attractive 
to Mrs. Steele or myself as the years go on. 

Please congratulate the friends and neighbors on their 
narrow escape from that **Ten Minute Speech," as I am 
very weak in that direction and fear had I been there I 
might have been flattered into boring them for that length 
of time. 

Wishing you all a most delightful time and again thank- 
ing you for the kind invitation and regretting that I can- 
not be there, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 

Jas. N. Steele. 

Chicago, 111. 

This one is from Rev. Mr. Peacock, a former beloved 
Baptist pastor at Grasmere : 

Dear Sir: Your very kind invitation to attend the fes- 
tivities of Old Home Week is before me. 
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Mrs. Peacock joins me in sending regrets and wishing 
the association all success in carrying out the program that 
may be arranged. 

We are planning to visit Grasmere next year and, should 
Old Home Week be observed then, we shall take great 
pleasure in renewing old friendships. 

Though our stay in New Hampshire covered but two 
years, yet we were there long enough to prove the sterling 
wortU of the sons and daughters of the old Granite state. 
We cherish happy memories of those two years. God has 
made it possible for us to enlarge our hearts so that they 
may include the old friends left in Goffstown and the new 
ones found in Westerly. 

That the observance of Old Home Week may result in 
the deepening of the love for the old home and the 
strengthening of the ties of old associations is the prayer 
of 

Your sincere friends, 

Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Peacock. 

Westerly, R. I. 

Here is one from Lizzie Caldwell Newton : 

Dear Sir : It would be very pleasant if I could be present 
at the *'01d Home Day" gathering, but I fear it is im- 
possible. 

I can but think, if my father and mother and dear 
grandmother Stinson, who never tired in labor and effort 
to aid every good cause and work of the church and vil- 
lage, could come back again and be with you, how joyous 
to them the day would be. , 

It is a splendid purpose, the bringing together again of 
long parted friends, the living over once more the days of 
childhood and later life, all so full of profit and pleasure 
to people and town. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Elizabeth C. Newton. 

Brookline, Mass. 
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Mr. Taggart, in his address, spoke of his old teacher, 
Martha Kidder, now Mrs. Martha Edmonds of California. 
This letter is from that lady : 

Dear Sir : Your cordial invitation to come to Gk)flfstown 
and celebrate **01d Home Day" was received, and I regret 
that my reply must be, I cannot be with, you this year. 

Although 3,000 miles separate us, I shall be with you in 
spirit when you *' review the scenes and incidents of earlier 
years.'' 

The first 22 years of my life were spent in Goffstown 
and the memory of those years is still very precious to me. 
Many of the dear old friends and neighbors have passed 
into the *' Great Beyond," but to those remaining I ex- 
tend a loving greeting. 

Hoping to be with you at some future celebration of ' ' Old 
Home Day," I am, 

Very truly yours, 

Mrs. Henry H. Edmonds. 

San Jose, Gal. 

Our good friend, Senator Burnham, sends regrets as fol- 
lows: 

My Dear Sir : I am in receipt of your very kind invita- 
tion to attend the Old Home Day celebration at Goffstown 
on the first of September next. 

It would be very gratifying to me to meet with our good 
friends in that town on this most interesting occasion and 
I sincerely regret that a previous engagement will prevent 
my doing so. 

Please accept my thanks for this courtesy and my best 
wishes for all your people, and believe me, as ever. 

Cordially yours, 

Henry E. Burnham. 
Manchester, N. H. 
4 
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You will be delighted to hear this letter from Mr. Went- 
worth : 

Dear Sir: I am very much disappointed not to be able 
to attend the ''Old Home Day" gathering in Goffstown. 
Let me thank you and the committee for so kindly remem- 
bering me, and I trust that the day will not only be favor- 
able, sa far as the weather is concerned, but that it may be 
the occasion for bringing back many of those who in former 
years called Goffstown home. 

Having lived there for 11 years and been the pastor of 
so many of its people, Goffstown and its inhabitants have 
a very large place in my affections and, although the pas- 
toral work has ceased, I yet count it a delightful privilege 
to hold so many there as my friends. In memory I often 
wander along its streets and roads and look into the faces 
of the inmates of the homes and thank God that he per- 
mitted me to know them. 

Yours very truly, 

H. H. Wentworth. 

Terre Haute, Ind. 

Way from Shanghai, China, we have this greeting : 

Dear Sir: The receipt of your invitation to the ''Old 
Home Day" celebration carries me back in thought and 
memory to the old friends in Goffstown and the many who 
have crossed to the other land. 

My childhood days were passed amid the scenes that 
surround you, while, later, Lowell was my home. I am 
surely too far away to return this summer, much as I would 
wish to do. 

For 15 years I have been among the Chinese and also 
have seen much of the Japanese and their country, and have 
come to admire these wonderful people of Japan. A more 
home-loving, patriotic, self-sacrificing race the world has 
never seen and they will astonish the nations of the earth 
before their war with Russia is over. Let the spirit of 
home and country take like possession of you all. 
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My thoughts will drift your way in this reunion and I 
shall hope some day to come back and see the friends again. 

Sincerely yours, 

Marietta Melvin. 
Shanghai, China. 

I have a joint letter from California, so cordial and ex- 
pressive : 

Dear Sir: How gladly would we accept your invitation 
to be present and join with you in celebrating * * Old Home 
Day!" But, alas, we are too far away; the width of the 
continent lies between us and our dear native land. We 
shall, however, sit in imagination at your festal board and, 
although we do. not grace the' occasion by our presence, our 
hearts will be with you, for time nor distance cannot sever 
the ties which bind us to dear old Goffstown, the place of 
our birth and * ' Home, Sweet Home. ' ' 

We love our adopted home in sunny California but are 
still proud to be numbered among the native daughters 
of the old Granite state. I speak in behalf of my daugh- 
ters and myself when I say that we wish for everybody a 
grand and glorious time, and, when the next ''Old Home 
Day" comes around, may we be there. 

With love and best wishes to all, 

Mary Stark Hadley, 
Nellie Hadley Eowell, 
Edith M. Hadley. 

San Diego, Cal. 

This interesting letter from Minneapolis will be a fitting 
conclusion : 

Dear Sm : It was most kind in you to send me a notice 
of the coming celebration of **01d Home Day" in Goffs- 
town and an invitation to be present. It is always pleas- 
ant to be remembered and I thank you most heartily. I 
have delayed replying because I have not been sure whether 
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or not I could accept. I find now that it will be quite im- 
posstible for me to be with you. 

I know it will be a good time, although there will be 
much sadness mingled with the pleasure. So many of our 
dear ones will be missed. Be sure I will be with you in 
thought and spirit, wishing you much joy on the occasion. 
May sky and weather give you their very best on that day. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Susan C. Jones. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

Among the many others of special interest are associated 
the familiar names of James E. Odlin, Eben C. Colby, 
Gov. D. H. Goodell, Rev. W. R. Cochrane, Mary C. WiUey, 
John McLane, Col. W. H. D. Cochrane, John B. Raymond, 
Louise Little Taylor, James 0. Lyford and Alexander 
Dickinson, with a still continued list, but the passing time 
forbids more than this presentation. Let us hope, how- 
ever, that at our next reunion these now absent friends 
may be able to be present and participate in the joyful 
felicities of a day like this. 

President. — We have with us today one of our old citi- 
zens, whom we are glad to see. Dr. George C. Blaisdell of 
Contoocook. 

Dr. Blaisdell. — Ladies and Oentlemen: Those of you who 
are accustomed to speak in public must be aware of the 
difllculty that arises from endeavoring to continue a sub- 
ject after it has been exhausted by able lawyers. Now, 
since my early recollection, I have always been acquainted 
with lawyers. I knew Judge Cross when I was a boy. I 
remember, when a boy, going with my grandfather, he 
taking me by the hand, and going down to see Judge Cross' 
father. I have always had a great deal of respect for 
the judge. His address this afternoon was scholarly and 
able, and the life and example of such a man will be a 
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benefit to any community. One of the first lawyers, ex- 
cept him, I knew anything about was Marks of Uncle Tom's 
Cabin, a person of considerable importance in those days. 

I have been reminded this afternoon that I have only 
five minutes to speak, possibly four, and you know it is 
very difficult to enter into a very broad line of thought 
within the limits of five minutes. In the lodges at home 
that I attend I have frequently been cautioned not to 
take up too much time. The same advice might apply 
here. For that reason what I may say this afternoon will 
be very brief and, so far as possible, I will confine myself 
to the five minutes. 

In the circular received, inviting me to be present today, 
I found many photographs of the scenes of my childhood, 
and I thought it would be an occasion of interest and profit 
to come here, after an absence of nearly 40 years, and 
live over again, as it were, the scenes of long ago. I have 
made a considerable effort in my professional life not to be 
surprised at anything, however sudden it might happen. 
But today the unexpected has happened and, as I stand 
before you, I am surprised how few I know of my old 
friends and schoolmates, who lived here 40 years ago. I 
knew all the boys and some of the girls, and all the people of 
the town, and your village has grown so rapidly that today 
I am almost lost in your streets. I remember one time be- 
ing called in at the Eagle Hotel, Concord, to see Hon. 
Frederick Douglass, who was ill and who later in the day 
said, in his opening remarks at the unveiling of the statue 
of John P. Hale, that he couldn't understand why he was 
there unless it was to give color to the occasion. I don't 
understand why I am here, unless it is as a sort of curiosity 
or type of what was raised 60 years ago in this town. 

This is an occasion of great interest and, as the time at 
my disposal is very limited, I will only refer to one or two 
traits of character, characteristic of the people of this vil- 
lage 40 or 50 years ago. They were to be respected for 
their industry and their love of home, and their integrity 
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was unquestioned. Their ideals were of the highest type ; 
they were strong in their religion; in business; in their 
associations; in their friendships; particularly strong in 
politics. Again, they cultivated self-respect, an element 
of character too often lost sight of, as you know, at the 
present time. They respected themselves, their neighbors ; 
they respected their friends and the community where they 
lived. The boys were taught to be manly and the girls 
womanly. In the home life, the eternal principles of loy- 
alty, friendship, love and truth, faith and charity, were in- 
culcated and the impressions were real and lasting. A 
town and a community with such a lineage, with such an 
ancestry, with such, an education like this, ought to re- 
joice. 

You have assembled this afternoon, my friends, to give 
the reins to memory and live over the events of the past, 
interesting to us all and, notwithstanding it is filled with a 
great deal of joy and a great deal of interest, there will 
come up before us a tinge of sadness, as we stand here today, 
to see so many changes — ^the wrinkles on the brow and the 
gray hair, and to be told, as I asked -for this one and that, 
'*He sleeps over there." Such evidence, as these before 
you this afternoon, is inevitable in the march of events 
with us all. We are living in a remarkable as well as a 
peculiar age. The optimist says it is progressive. The 
people of today, with aU their claims of modern civilization, 
are no better, if as good, as when we were boys. The girls, 
perhaps, were better in those days than at the present 
time, that is, they appeared to me better. 

During the last 40 years my life has been a busy one and 
I have not been here many times. But I am always inter- 
ested iiv Goffstown, interested in your welfare, interested 
in your progress, your people. I am glad this afternoon 
to have the privilege of being present and to see the evi- 
dence of interest taken in the occasion and hope it will 
continue through all the days that are to come. Thanking 
you for the attention. 
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President. — ^We will now listen to the reading of The 
Chronicles by Mrs. Isaac J. Paige. 

THE CHRONICLES. 

First chapter : Now, in the reign of Nahum of the house 
of Bachelder, there dwelt in the valley of the Piscataquog, 
at the base of the mountain called Uncanoonuc, a certain 
wise man of the house of Stinson ; and he had visions and 
dreamed dreams, and this was the vision thereof: 

He stood on the highest pinnacle of the mountain called 
Uncanoonuc. And, behold, as far as the eye could reach, 
he saw an unbroken forest. 

Moreover, as he gazed abroad, lo, the smoke from the 
wigwams of the Indians was visible, as it curled gracefully 
from among the tall pines on the mountain sides and the 
plain below. And he said within himself, verily, verily, 
this m,ust be the favorite hunting grounds of the red men. 

And it came to pass, as he looked, the vision changed. 
And, behold, instead of the smoke from the wigwams of the 
red men, there appeared before his vision many clearings, 
and, peradventure, the tall pines had fallen as if by magic. 
And, lo, the log cabins of the white man were plainly 
visible. 

And he beheld one generation after another pass away, 
and, behold, the valley of the Piscataquog stood trans- 
formed. For, lo, on the hillsides or by the meadow brook, 
or hid away among the tall pines on the banks of the Pis- 
cataquog, were the dwelling places of the white men. 

Moreover, instead of the howling wolves and beasts of 
prey, and the warwhoops of the wild Indian, there came 
from the' valley below the hum of industry and lowing 
of many herds; and peace and plenty reigned in all its 
borders. 

And, behold, the white man had harnessed the steam and 
chained the lightning, so they obediently did his bidding, 
and he beheld the people going to and fro in the valley. 
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seeking pleasure or profit, propelled by steam or electricity ; 
and as he stood, lost in wonder and amazement, lie cried, 
aloud: **The fathers, where are theyV Echo answered: 
''Where are they?'! ' 

Second chapter: Now these are the names of some of 
the fathers whose memory we cherish as a precious heritage : 
Antipas, whose surname was Dodge, famous for industry, 
big stories and big potatoes; John of the house of Dins- 
more, McLary, Sessions, Todd, Moore, Butterfield, Kobie and 
Kennedy; Asa, whose surname was Pattee; Joseph of the 
house of Dow. All these and many more' endured hard- 
ships, faced perils by day and by night ; perils by wild ani- 
mals; perils by Indians; perils from which we of the nine- 
teenth century would shrink in dismay. Moreover, they 
were industrious, frugal and God-fearing, and their chil- 
dren and children's children rise up and call them blessed. 

And it came to pass, in the fullness of time, that the little 
hamlet was called Goflfstown, in honor of John, whose sur- 
name was Goff, a tiller of the soil, who dwelt on the banks 
of the Piscataquog. ' 

And all the people said: ''Even so, let it be." And it 
was so, as that the inhabitants of Goflfstown grew in num- 
bers and in wisdom. They built churches and worshipped 
the God of their fathers. Moreover, they planted school- 
houses on the rocks and raised i^en and women. And the 
young men and maidens were married and given in mar- 
riage, and they went out from the home roof to make for 
themselves homes. 

Albeit the fathers could say of a truth, "Silver and gold 
have I none but such as I have I give unto thee. Behold 
I bequeath to you an honest and upright manhood and 
womanhood, habits of thrift and economy; also a willing- 
ness to grapple with and overcome whatever may be- 
set your pathway. With these and my blessing, go, and 
God be with you, my children." 

And the borders of the little hamlet, called Goflfstown, 
grew exceedingly, even to the river called Merrimack, where 
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all the tribes of both Indians and white men congregated 
to, fill their larders with game and fish, with which its 
waters abounded. And, peradventure, the hardy pioneer 
told many fish stories as he fished from the rocks in the 
Merrimack at the falls called Amoskeag. 

And it was so, that all the males between the ages of 18 
and 45 were commanded to band themselves together for 
military duty. And they chose captains, formed com- 
panies and called themselves the *'Goffstown Light Infan- 
try." And they assembled themselves together for drill 
in May of each year. Also at the call of their commander 
they held high carnival, called muster, in September of each 
year. 

And, peradventure, they had sham fights and fights that 
were not sham. And some quenched their thirst with new 
rum and ate gingerbread till they were full and exceedingly 
happy. And the fame of Goflfstown muster went abroad 
in all the land. 

Third chapter : And William, the wise man, awoke from 
his dream. And he said: **This will I do: I will call a 
council of the people; even every one that dwells within 
our borders ; to assemble themselves together at the temple 
of the lawgivers. And, peradventure, we will send to the 
East, and to the West, to the North and to the South, and 
say to the fathers and the mothers, the sons and the daugh- 
ters, even every one who ever dwelt in our midst: 'Come 
home, I pray you, to the scenes of your childhood. 

** *And we will kill the fatted calf and make a feast and 
we will give you to drink of pure water, even the water 
from the Uncanoonuc' " And the people said: **Yea, 
verily. If it seemeth good in thy sight, even so let it be.'' 
And they made a covenant with William, the wise man, 
and he did even so. 

And it shall come to pass if thou shall harken diligently 
unto the voice of William, the wise man. If, peradventure, 
he shall have another vision or dream another dream and 
shall make a proclamation in this wise : 
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Ho, all ye that have wandered from the home of your 
nativity and kindled your altar fires in strange lands, come 
ye to the home of your fathers. . Forget for a day the 
years that have flown. Moreover, let us be boys and girls 
once again. We will sing the old songs, tell the old stories 
and make merry as of yore. And the owl says: **Be wise 
and come." 

President. — ^We will now listen to Eev. Mr. Gerould. 
You all know him ; he was once one of us. 

Rev. Mr. Gerould. — I wish to say this word in opening, 
that I listened this morning with a great deal of interest 
to the historical sketch of your town by your president. 
Now I want you to celebrate this Old Home Day by having 
that published as a record of this town. I very much re- 
gret, as he did, that the town never has had a published 
history, as other towns about us have. I became much 
interested in its history when I was here and I am just as 
much interested today, though perhaps my interest in some 
other places may have confused some of the facts in my 
mind. Now, don't forget to see that the address of the 
morning is put into print, that it may be preserved for the 
future. 

I have not much that is new to say, and yet I have a 
good deal I would like to say. But I suspect you are all 
feeling something as a certain young man did who was 
about to be married. The parson who was to perform 
the ceremony, when he reached the house, was ushered 
into the presence of the prospective groom, who was just 
finishing dressing. The yoiing man's face betrayed alarm 
and was as white as his shirt sleeves. He greeted his visitor 
with ''Are you the minister?" He replied, '*I am." 
The young man said, referring to the coming ceremony, 
'*Now, for Heaven's sake, make it as short as you can." I 
suspect that you are wishing that my little speech may be 
as short as it can be. 

As I look into your faces there are many things that come 
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to my mind. It is 18 years since I left you, having been 
with you 17 years. In the time since I left the young 
people have grown older and many of the older people have 
passed away. There are many new faces here which I do 
not recognize. Our friend, Mr. Taggart, said that he was 
getting old. But that can hardly be, because the first time 
I ever saw him he was a mere lad, driving his big black 
Newfoundland dog, attached to a sled, across the common 
on the other side of the river. That doesn't, seem very 
long ago, and so he can't be very old. 

When I think of my life in this place my mind goes 
back to my experience in first coming to town, 36 years 
ago. I drove in over the road from New Boston. Some 
of you remember what that road used to be in the days 
when the freestone was hauled over it from the Francestown 
quarry to Parker's station. I was in the army, as you 
know, and have seen some bad roads, but none much worse 
than that road from New Boston to this place. 

My mind goes back to the good people of those early 
days, many of whom have passed on and some of whom 
have been referred to today. There was good Dr. Carr, 
who drove over these hills and through these valleys to 
minister to those who were ill in these homes. He didn't 
make his visits depend on the wealth of his patients, for he 
visited, as a messenger of relief, the homes of the poor as 
well as of the rich. Esquire Steele has been referred to, 
a genial old man as I knew him, a splendid type of a gen- 
tleman and a lawyer of the old school. At one time when 
I was het*e we had a book club and he was once appointed 
on the committee to select the books. "When the committee 
met he was not present. When I saw him next I said to 
him that I was sorry he didn't meet with us, to which he 
replied, '*0h, I wanted to have you select the books and 
then I could stand off and find fault with what you had 
chosen." As a matter of fact, he would have been the 
very last person to have criticised. I also remember 
Alfred Story, whose name has been mentioned here today. 
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I remember well a particular characteristic of his. He did 
not attend church regularly — ^there were a great many- 
times when he was not present — ^but he was sure to be there 
if it were a rainy day, as he thought that was the time 
the minister needed help and he was always ready to give 
his assistance to the minister when he needed it. There 
are many others to whom I would like to refer but there is 
not time. 

I am glad, indeed, that you have recognized the **01d 
Home Day" this year, and I hope it will become a custom 
with you, for it will serve to keep in, or bring to, your 
minds many interesting events and persons that otherwise 
would be forgotten. There is one person, a native of this 
town, who went out long before I came here, with whom 
I was brought into correspondence a number of years since 
— I wonder if the committee had his name — ^Ariel S. Thurs- 
ton of Elmira, N. Y., a judge in one of the courts of that 
state. (Mr. Hadley: He is dead.) I thought it likely 
he might be dead. He was born on the top of the hill on 
the road from Goffstown Genter to where Abel Davis used 
to live. I had a very interesting correspondence with him 
and, if I had preserved those old letters, giving some rem- 
iniscences of his early days, I am sure their reading would 
have given you a good deal of pleasure. 

This occasion I know will cement you closer together 
than ever. The value of our homes cannot be placed too 
high. The influence and training received in them is not 
always appreciated while we are in them. But when we 
go out from them we are often homesick and would gladly 
go back." Some of you who are here today, I am sure, 
were made very glad by the invitation to come back to the 
old home. A true home never will be forgotten. If one 
ever forgets his native place, no matter how humble it may 
have been, it is a sign of something lacking in him. It 
would be well if we could value our homes at their real 
worth while we are in them. When we go out from them 
and are brought into some sore straits, how the heart then 
sighs for the old home. 
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I recall an experience of this kind in my army life. Pre- 
vious to that I was quite ill for several days while pursuing 
my seminary course, when I was cared for by my roommate, 
who did the best he could but it wasn't home care. I 
thought my situation pretty trying. Later on, in the army, 
I had been out on picket all night and during the night 
was taken ill. It was all I could do to make my way back 
toward the camp in the morning. I gave out before ,1 
reached it and, in a drizzling rain, crawled into a pile of 
corn stalki?, where, in part, I was shielded from the wet, 
and there, I can assure you, I thought of home as never 
before. 

We all, I hope, have good homes today. I trust none of 
us ever will be placed in a situation like that just described 
before we are brought to a right appreciation of them, but 
that we shall value them before the day of trouble comes. 
Friends, remember your homes, love them, stand by them. 
And if you are ever called to leave the old home, go back 
to it as often as you can ; live over the days of your child- 
hood; mingle with the old friends; recall the experiences 
of the past', as you are doing today ; it will make you better 
men and women every time you do it. May God bless you 
all, dear friends. 

President. — ^We will listen to a selection by the Schumann 
Quartette. The audience will please stand while they are 
singing. 

Singing, **The Story of a Tacf 

President. — Most of us will remember with a great deal 
of pleasure a man well known in Goffstown, as the Rev. 
Dr. Poland, who filled the Baptist pulpit at the Center a 
great many years as pastor and afterwards at certain places 
in Massachusetts. I am introducing to you this afternoon 
his son,* Professor Poland of Brown University, Providence, 
R.I. 

Professor Poland. — Mr. President, Ladies and Gentle- 
men: I shall try not to weary you with making any long 
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speech. We are all brought together by our love for Goffs- 
town and our love for each other. So many things rush 
into my mind, called up by this occasion, that if I were to 
attempt to say them all I fear that I should keep you here 
very late. 

I think that nothing has stirred me more for a long 
time than when I heard a name called here as a speaker of 
the afternoon. I heard Judge Cross years ago when he 
spoke in the old Baptist Church at the Center and I can 
remember things that he said. I thought then that he was 
an old man, but when this gentleman rose today and I saw 
this young man before me, I was convinced that I must have 
been mistaken. 

I have not heard so many names this afternoon from my 
own part of the town, where I was born and brought up, 
in that part known as the Center, which is now known, 
sometimes at least, as Grasmere, and came near being known 
as Dayton. I wonder how many of you remember that, 
remember anything about that movement, which might have 
resulted in a change in the address of your president this 
morning. But whatever that part of the town is called, 
we are all united together by our loyalty to this town. We 
esteem the towns about us, Weare, New Boston, Bedford, 
Dunbarton, Hooksett. Even Manchester has something 
good in it — it has Judge Cross, at any rate, and Mr. Tag- 
gart. But today we think of Goffstown in comparison 
with other towns as the best town of all New England. 

I will name over a few of the men whom I remember 
from my part of the town. I shall begin with one corner 
of our school district: Mr. Gilchrist, Mr. Charles George, 
father of your Dr. George and ours. Captain Bunton, Mr. 
Joseph Dunlap, Captain Greer, Captain Poor, and I could 
go on giving a list of names of men whose influence has been 
felt in this town for good. I do not forget the mothers of 
these families. I can almost see them all. But I am not 
going to dwell on this. 

We are brought together, as I said, by our love for this 
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place, and as this day brings back to us one thing after 
another of the old days we remember the influence for good 
derived from life in this town. I hope you will be brought 
together year after year and that your assembling will be 
the means of doing greater good to our town, greater phy- 
sical good and greater spiritual good. If we can lift each 
other up to a higher life, then I think we shall fulfil some- 
thing of the end for which we were put here in this good 
town. It has been said by one of the greatest thinkers 
whom this country has produced that few original thoughts 
have been thought during the last 100 years ; but the same 
writer, Ralph Waldo Emerson, has also said that we ought 
to hitch our wagons to the stars. Now, we can all of us 
live here in Goflfstown as well as anyivhere else in the world 
without a sight of the stars, but if we open our eyes and 
raise them towards the heavens, we can see the stars not so 
very far away; and, if as we live our lives in connection 
with our fellow-men we live also in communion with noble 
thoughts, live as God put us here to live and in that way 
hitch our wagons to the stars, God will help us, lifting us 
up to the higher life. 

President. — Many of you remember Hon. David M. Tag- 
gart. We have with us this afternoon a grandson of David 
M. Taggart, David Taggart Dickinson, ex-mayor of Cam- 
bridge, Mass. It will please us all to listen to Mr. Dick- 
inson. 

Mr. Dickinson. — Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
I do not wish to trespass on the rights of those whose ties 
are closer to Goflfstown than my own and who are better 
able to give expression to the sentiment of this occasion; 
but I will say a few words from my own old home feeling to- 
ward Goflfstown, which is strong and enduring. The 
closest ties of family and friendship, and the fact that much 
of my life in its first 20 years was spent here, contribute to 
my feelings at this time. Those experiences which happen 
in youth are long and vividly remembered and often the 
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clearness with which they recur to be lived over again and 
studied is remarkable. 

I remember one fishing trip, when a boy, on which I tried 
many brooks and pools not far from here without success. 
Empty-handed on the road home, I came to a watering 
trough and saw inside a number of fine horn pout. They 
seemed glad to bite and be caught and I took them home 
with much satisfaction. Soon the owner called and, with 
a righteous wrath, with which I can now sympathize, ex- 
plained how live fish in a watering trough purified the 
water. Although I have some doubts if this is true, I felt 
it was for a great many years thereafter. 

Another thing I learned was that, although the exter- 
mination of woodchucks was encouraged in this state, boys 
should not destroy stone walls in pursuing them. Neither 
should brook courses be disturbed by removing sod from the 
banks, even for building dams. These events and prin- 
ciples were impressed upon me at the time with some degree 
of pain as well as pleasure — ^just enough pain to place them 
among life's best impressions. 

Before I close with these few words, I wish to congratu- 
late the people of Goffstown on their fortunate condition 
and surroundings, the result of sound progress and thrift. 
I believe that a system of water supply, which makes flow- 
ing water available in the homes of people, is the greatest 
luxury of life. Light and transportation by electricity 
are also far-reaching in the comfort and pleasure which 
they add to life. Possessing these and other conveniences, 
with the ability to maintain them comfortably, Goffstown 
is certainly among those communities which are fortunate ; 
far more fortunate than those which have none of these 
things or which have a burden of superfluous luxuries which 
they cannot maintain. 

President. — Ladies and gentlemen, I take pleasure at this 
time in introducing to you one who needs no introduction, 
a schoolboy here, born and raised in our midst, Prof. Frank 
C. Moore. 
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Mr. Moore. — Mr. Chairman: First of all let me disclaim 
the title which the president today has so kindly given me. 
I don't deserve it and I do riot claim it. I will also say I 
consented to be here today to speak only on one condition, 
that my friend, Dr. David Parker of Manchester, would be 
here also. I fully expected he would be but he got the 
better of me and is enjoying the cool breezes at the Isles 
of Shoals. 

It is a pleasure to be here to represent the younger gen- 
eration of this town. Although hardly any of us have the 
wealth of happy memories, which our elders possess, yet the 
same love for the town and home have brought us all to- 
gether at this time. 

We have had a description of the conditions of the town, 
as they existed years ago, by the president last Sunday. 
Compare them with the conditions of today and you will 
see at least the difference in favor of the modem youth. 
The men and women of those days had to struggle, but they 
succeeded. Oftentimes the schools, which were of a very 
low standard, were supplemented by clergymen. Many 
became well known as teachers, won great distinction and 
performed their work successfully. As years went on the 
conditions improved. In those days there was small chance 
of a boy earning part even of the expenses in the colleges 
and academies of New England, but today the condition of 
things is greatly changed, as you all know, and many peo- 
ple of this town, recognizing the possibilities that exist, 
have gone forth and made use of them for their benefit. 
This old town has in the past kept pace with the outside 
world in its zeal for education and progress, and it is for 
us to say whether Goflfstown shall keep up with the rest of 
the world in that respect. 

President. — Quite a few years ago we were all acquainted 
with the Rev. J. H. Nichols, now of West Derry, who 
preached at Goflfstown Center (as it was called in those 
days, now Grasmere) Baptist Church. He is here prea- 
ent with us today and we will be glad to listen to him. 
6 
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Rev. J. H. Nichols. — The gentleman who spoke a few 
moments ago said he came to the platform so that you 
would see all of him. I am here for fear if I had spoken 
from the floor you could not have seen any of me. 

I was not born in Goffstown and I don't know but that 
I ought to feel as the Irishman said he felt under certain 
circumstances. If I remember the story rightly, an Irish- 
man, an Englishman and a Frenchman were discussing the 
place of their nativity. -The Englishman said to the 
Frenchman, ''What would you have been if not a French- 
man?" and he replied, '*I would have been an English- 
man." Then the Frenchman asked the Englishman, 
''What would you have been if you were not an English- 
man?" The Englishman reciprocated by saying, "I 
would have been a Frenchman." Then it was the Irish- 
man's turn. They said to Pat, "If you were not an Irish- 
man, what would you have been?" "Begorra," he "said, 
"I would have been ashamed." It is just possible that 
some of us who were not born in Goflfstown, whose good 
fortune it was not, to have their birth in this good old 
town, ought to be ashamed. 

But we rejoice to come back here today. There are sev- 
eral reasons why I am one with you today. While I was 
not born in Goffstown, my mother came very near being 
born in this town. Ex-Governor Boutwell of Massachu- 
setts, I believe, was a cousin of my grandmother's. Once 
I was in the town of Groton, Mass., where he resides, one 
Monday morning, having preached there the Sunday pre- 
vious. I was in the station and Mr. Boutwell came in 
and a gentleman, who sat near me, asked, "Do you know 
who that is? That is Mr. Boutwell." "Well, indeed," 
I said, "I am glad to see him for he is a relative of mine." 
"Indeed, what relation is he to you?" he asked. "Well, 
he and my grandmother were cousins," I said. He then 
said: "I am more closely connected than that; my brother 
owns a farm down next to his." Now, my mother was not 
born in Goffstown but just over the line in the town of New 
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Boston, in that locality known as **The Stump Plain/' So 
I can claim an interest in Goflfstown on that account, and 
so, when in the seminary at Newton, Mass., a. fellow-stu- 
dent said to me, '*How would you like to go up to Goffs- 
town and preach?" I said, **I will go,'' and I came, be- 
cause I had heard so much of Goflfstown in the early days. 
I remember when I was three or four years of age I visited 
with my mother here once, in a house just over the river. 
I relJtiember chiefly a great pile of chestnuts there was in 
one of the rooms. 

I came to Goflfstown to preach. It was in March or 
April, part snow and part mud, and not particularly at- 
tractive and pleasant, and as I went up the hill that Mon- 
day morning to the railroad station at Grasmere and looked 
about, I said to myself, '*How in the world can people en- 
dure living up here all of the time." I had no idea of 
coming here again. But I came again and spent six of the 
happiest years of my life down there at Grasmere. I have 
some very pleasant recollections of Grasmere. There used 
to be a town fair; it was run about five years and then 
stopped, and I was sorry that it stopped, because every one 
of those five years I could see a horse-trot without going 
to the races, as a minister can see a horse-trot only at agri- 
cultural fairs. Whatever they stopped that fair for I 
don't know. 

Some one has spoken about a church being burned at 
. Grasmere. I remember that, when the corner-stone of the 
new one was laid. Rev. Mr. Gerould was invited to give a 
historical address and he spoke of the old church, which 
had formerly been owned by the Congregationalists. The 
Methodists used it for some years and Brother Gerould 
said, in giving the history of the old church, **^The church 
was erected in such a year and for many years it was oc- 
cupied by the people of God, when in 1800 and something 
it was sold to the Methodists." I asked him afterwards 
if he wasn't a little hard on the Methodists. 

Now, I want to mention one name that has not been men- 
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tioned here. I want to mention the name of a man who 
lived among the people of this town for quite a good many- 
years and whose name was familiar through the length and 
breadth of the town, and a nobler man never lived in Goflfs- 
town than Rev. James W. Poland, the father of one of the 
speakers of today. Oh, how I remember that good father 
in Israel! How, when I came here, he took me by the 
hand and said he would help me all he could ! God bless 
his memory ! As we sat around his bedside and wafched 
those last moments of his life and as at last his spirit took 
its flight on a beautiful Saturday evening just as the sun 
was sinking beneath the horizon, we felt that he had gone 
to be with his Master and only a few hours afterwards he 
spent his first Sabbath in Heaven. God bless the memory, 
as God has blessed the influence of that good man, whose 
name is held in such grateful remembrance ! And the 
spirit of his life has been reproduced in the life and char- 
acter of many who sat under his preaching and who were 
influenced by his life and character. 

President. — Many of us remember Rev. Isaac Willey, who 
went out and in and in and out before the people of this 
village for a great number of years and was their minister, 
and whose example was that of a true Christian minister. 
I am told that his son is here present this afternoon and we 
should be pleased to listen to him — George F. Willey of 
Lowell, Mass. If he is not present, we will now listen to 
a song, **Auld Lang Syne,'' by the quartette and audience. 
The audience will join, after which, without announcement, 
the benediction will be given by Rev. Mr. Reekie. 

I wish at this time to thank you all for the attendance 
and interest taken in this Old Home celebration, and like- 
wise to thank the citizens of Goffstown for the interest mani- 
fested and the time they have given and the expense they 
have b^een to. And likewise to repeat the notice I gave 
this moiining, if any have not registered we would like 
them to do so. 

Benediction by Rev. C. T. Reekie. 
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Out of the many letters received by the secretary, aside 
from those publicly read, regretting their inability to be 
present, the following representative selections have been 
made and are printed under this heading, thus eminently 
supplementing the more formal proceedings herewith given. 

Dear Sir: When announcement of the Goflfstown ob- 
servance of Old Home Week was received, my family were 
in New Hampshire and it seemed we might easily avail our- 
selves of the hospitality of Celtic Smithtown, but I now 
find as the day comes near that we could only attend at 
quite an inconvenience and feel constrained to send our re- 
grets. 

During my five years' residence I burrowed among the 
records of Goflfstown 's past and feel uncommonly well in- 
formed therewith. 

Some future time Mrs. Odlin and myself hope to see old 
friends once more under the shadow of the Uncanoonucs 
and nothing can give us greater pleasure than for one short 
day to look into the faces of so many whom we love. 

Yours sincerely, 

James E. Odlin. 

Ljoin, Mass. 

Dear Sir: I feel greatly honored by your invitation to 
join you *'01d Home Day." Many, many ties bind me 
to your town. The old names and faces are very dear to 
me. How intensely I should enjoy the day! But I do 
not expect to be able to attend. I know you will have a 
great day for all the old friends and the old town. 

Ever sincerely yours, 

W. R. Cochrane. 
Antrim, N. H. 
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Dear Sir: I find your kind invitation to attend Goflfs- 
town's **01d Home Day" on my desk. I regret that it is 
impossible to accept, for, could I have done so, it would 
have been truly a great pleasure. 

Thanking you for the courtesy, believe me to be. 

Respectfully yours, 

John McLane. 
Milford, N. H. 

Dear Sir : Please accept my sincere thanks for your kind 
invitation to **come home." Goffstown is dear to me, 
having been for several years my boyhood home and from 
whence I went to the army in 1861. Later my parents 
removed to Amoskeag, a part of the old town, where they 
passed the remainder of their days. 

I have many fond recollections of the good people of 
Goifstown away back in the fifties and sixties. 

I will come. 

Most truly yours, 

Wm. H. D. Cochrane. 

Nashua, N. H. 

Dear Sir: Your invitation to be of the number to cele- 
brate **01d Home Day," September 1, was duly received 
and gave to me very great pleasure to be thus remembered. 

I much regret not to be able to accept and thus get bet- 
ter acquainted with the beautiful natural scenery and the 
people of my native town. 

My father, Joseph B. Leach, died in 1848, and my mother 
left the town about two years af terw:ards ; hence my know- 
ledge of Goffstown and its present inhabitants is more lim- 
ited than I wish it was. 

My mother, though 86 years of age, still retains very 
vivid and pleasant memories of her sojourn in the original 
Dea. Samuel Leach homestead on the New Boston side of 
the Uncanoonucs, and of homesteads of the Hadleys, Par- 
kers and Dodges. 
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With best wishes for the happiness and prosperity of 
Goflfstown, I send greeting to my father's loved hills and 
valleys, where he was born, Jived and died. 

Most sincerely, 

Josephine A. Leach. 
Raymond, N. H. 

Dear Sir: It gives me great pleasure and revives many 
old associations to receive your kind invitation to attend 
**01d Home Day'' in my native town, which I have seen 
too little of in the past 40 years. I hope, and no doubt 
it will be a grand success, when you consider the men at 
its head. 

I can hardly say I will be there, much as I would like 
to. Many thanks. 

Yours very respectfully, 

George H. Sargent. 
Burlington, Iowa. 

Dear Sir: I have delayed answeriug your invitation to 
be present at Goflfstown Old Home Day until I could ascer- 
tain what my engagements would be at that time. I re- 
gret to say that they are such as to make it impossible for 
me to participate. 

Thanking you for remembering me, I remain, 

Very truly yours, 

Alex. Dickinson. 
Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sir: I am in receipt of your invitation to attend 
Old Home Day festivities at Goflfstown. I thank you for 
your kind remembrance and assure you that nothing would 
give me more pleasure than to be present and participate. 
Unfortunately for my own pleasure I have agreed to go to 
Maine, campaigning for two weeks beginning August 29, 
and conseiquently it will be impossible for me to be there. 
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I know you will have a good time and 1 wish I could be 
with you. 

Sincerely yours, 

James 0. Lypoed. 
Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sir : Your kind invitation of August 27 is at hand. 
I should be delighted to attend your ''Old Home Day'' 
celebration if my wife, who was bom in Goflfstown, could 
be with me. She is in feeble health and would not be. 
able to go. And it would not seem just right for me to go 
and enjoy the festivities of the day at her old home, not 
mine, and leave her here. I sincerely hope and believe 
you will have a very enjoyable occasion. 

Very respectfully yours, 

D. H. GOODELL. 

Antrim, N. H. 

Dear Sir : Thanking you very much for the invitation to 
the Old Home Week at Goflfstown in September, I regret 
that I shall be unable to attend the reunion. 

With best wishes for the success of the affair, which I 
am sure will be most enjoyable, I am. 

Yours sincerely, 

J. B. Raymond. 
Baltimore, Md. 

Dear Sir: I have received an invitation to the **01d 
Home Day" gathering at Goffstown. I thank the com- 
mittee for the invitation. It would give me great pleasure 
to accept only that I have been East so recently that I can- 
not take so long a journey again so soon. 

I should like to see the old meeting house just as it stood 
in the days oi my father, built in the old colonial style, 
with its handsome pulpit and the choir in the gallery in 
the rear of the meeting house. 

William, George, Martha, Eliza and Ann Hadley, Mary 
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Elizabeth Richards, Sarah Willey, were names of those I 
remember. And the double bass viol, key note pitched 
by the leader with a fork — ^how I would like to hear it 
again ! It was grand ! Also the violoncello, violins and 
flute, with the voices, made good music; and the singing 
school, where the young people congregated and their 
voices were developed and good singing was the result ! 

There are few left who could give personal reminiscences 
of the town's early history. It would be very interesting 
to me to hear it. I do not see the familiar faces, such as 
Dr. Carr, Dr. Little, Deacon Hadley, Mr. and Mrs. Whittle, 
Mr. Shirley, Mr. and Mrs. Robie, Mrs. Richards, and Mrs. 
Weston, Mr. Jason Miller, Mrs. Smith, the Hadley family, 
the Parkers. As I recall them, the names ke^p thronging 
to mind too numerous to record here. All have passed 
from this life. 

I do not doubt but that you will have a very enjoyable 
occasion and wish that I might enjoy it with you. 

Yours sincerely, 

Mary C. WdliLey. 

Santa Cruz, Cal. 

Dear Sir: Mrs. Page, nee Linnie M. Poore, very deeply 
regrets her inability to be present at the **01d Home Day" 
gathering. I most profoundly share this regret with her 
and trust that, in the event of the celebration of another 
year, we may both respond personally to an invitation. 

While I am not ready to admit that I made a mistake 
in the choice of Bow as my birthplace, if I could have been 
born in more than one place I should most surely have in- 
cluded Goflfstown in the list. My mother, Almira Kim- 
ball, was born in Goflfstown. I so appreciated her pa- 
rental and wifely qualities that I dared not make a matri- 
monial alliance with any other than a Goflfstown girl. 
Whatever may be said of Goflfstown with reference to its 
product of husbands, the wives, who boast of it as their 
native place, are most surely unsurpassed. 
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I desire to commend the **01d Home Day'' celebration 
custom, and believe that the good which is arising there- 
from is great and many-sided. 

Home was God's first established institution and Heaven, 
of which it is a symbol, is His last. The more that is done 
for the home life on earth, the quicker will Heaven's quota 
be filled and the sooner will widespread happiness be ex- 
perienced. Again expressing Mrs. Pagers and my own 
regret and with most cordial greetings to all. who may 
know either of us, I am, 

Yours most sincerely, 

Charles L. Page. 

Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sir : On my return from the West a few weeks ago 
I found an invitation to the Goflfstown **01d Home Day" 
awaiting me, for which I thank you, but I regret to say 
I shall not be able to attend. I trust the occasion may 
prove as pleasant as indications promise. 

Very truly yours, 

Mary C. Cutler. 
Lowell, Mass. 

Dear Sir : I was pleased with the invitation to meet with 
Goflfstown people again on the '*01d Home Day" celebra- 
tion. The Sabbath service was all I dared hope to attend, 
and hoped to be equal to that, but, owing to physical in- 
firmities, shall not be able to attend. 

It is about 70 years since I united with the home church. 
Service was at the Center that day; Rev. Mr. Stowell the 
pastor. I cannot think of any one who is now alive and 
was present then as a member. 

I hope you will have a very pleasant and enjoyable time. 
There are many things I would like to speak of, but I 
must close. My good wishes to you all. 

Mrs. Luther Colburn. 

New Boston, N. H. 
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Deab Sir : We regret our inability to attend the reunion 
and revisit the scenes p,nd friends of earlier years. It 
would give us great pleasure to once more recall and enjoy 
the bygone days spent in dear old Goflfstown. 

Very kindly we thank you for the invitation. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry B. Gould. 

Exeter, N. H. 

Dear Sir : It is with much regret I must decline your very 
■cordial invitation to be present and once more meet my old 
friends, **01d Home Day," September 1. 

Trusting that the Old Home Day Association will meet 
with much success, so that a day may be observed each 
year to come, and thanking you for your kindness, I remain, 

Tours very truly, 

Chicago, 111. ' Frank A. Blaisdell. 

Dear Sir : My sister and I regret that we cannot be with 
you all at your Old Home Week celebration, September 1. 

We should be glad to see the old friends and our best 
wishes will be with you all. 

Wishing you much pleasure and happiness and nice 
weather, I am. 

Very sincerely. 

Sterling, 111. Mrs. Louisa M. Taylor. 

Dear Sir : I regret viery much that I cannot be in GoflPs- 
town, September 1, to meet once more the friends and 
schoolmates of my youth, as there is nothing I would like 
so well as to see them again, but distance forbids. 
Wishing all a pleasant time, I remain, 

Very truly, 

Mrs. Mary A. Stinson. 
Oregon, 111. 

Dear Sir : I am in receipt of your invitation to a reunion 
of the present and past residents of the town of GoflPstown. 
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I thank you for the invitation but, owing to other engage- 
ments, it will not be convenient for me to be present. 

Hoping the occasion will be one of enjoyment to all pres- 
ent, I remain, 

A native and a friend of GoflPstown, 

Henry C. Richards. 
Wabash, Neb. 

Dear Sir : I am in receipt of your kind invitation of June 
30 to celebrate **01d Home Day," and I assure you that 
it would give me the greatest pleasure to be one of the 
many who will assemble on that occasion. 

But, unfortunately, circumstances wiD. prevent my be- 
ing present and I trust my absence will not be a hindrance 
to the enjoyment of those who will be there. 

Hoping the weather will be propitious and everything 
will be favorable for a pleasant time, I remain, 
A son of the Granite state, 

Eben C. Colby. 

Oakland, Gal. 

Dear Sir: We are in receipt of your invitation to at- 
tend the exercises incident to **01d Home Day,'' to be held 
in your town, September 1, 1904, and thank the associa- 
tion for so kindly remembering us. 

While it would give us great pleasure to be present on 
that happy occasion and to give, as well as to receive, the 
cordial hand-clasp of friendship, we regret that we shall 
be unable'to do so. 

However, you may be assured that we shall be with you 
in thought and spirit and that we shall ever recall with 
pleasure the friendships we formed and the years we spent 
in the shadow of the Uncanoonucs. 

Most sincerely yours, 

Gertrude E. Dodge. 
Frank P. Dodge. 

Concord, N. H. 
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Dear Sir : Many thanks for the kind invitation back to 
the old home, which has ever been dear to me. If I had 
known of it one week sooner I would have made my plans 
to have been there in place of here. As it is the journey 
will be too hard. 

Yours hastily, 

Mrs. E. a. BaujEy. 
Albany, Linn County, Oregon. 

Dear Sm : I thank you all for an invitation to be present 
with you once more and mingle in the festivities of Old 
Home Day, remembering the pleasant associations while 
living in your town. I shall not forget them. 
Pardon delay. I shall not be able to be present. 

Very truly yours, 

Mrs. Isabella E. Mecum. 
Everett, Mass. 

Dear Sir : Your kind invitation inviting me to be present 
at the exercises during this Old Home Day festivity re- 
ceived some time ago. 

I wish to state that, owing to business relations, it will be 
impossible for me to be present at these festivities. 

Hoping that it will be a success in every sense of the 
word, I remain, 

Very truly yours, 

Irving H. Tirrell. 
Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sir : I received your kind i^vitation for *'01d Home 
Day'' and, if nothing happens, I will try and be present. 

Hoping it will be a grand success and a pleasant day, I 
remain, 

Yours truly, 

John H. Holt. 
Watertown, Mass. 



